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EARLY CALIFORNIAN STAGE COACH 








RESULTS! 






Baking powder is valuable for what it does—not what it is. 


All baking powders look alike in the can, but there is a 
great variation in the results that they produce. 


If we consider a few of the most important requirements 
of the vital ingredient of every baking—the leavening agent 


—we find 


pre-eminent in producing the 
most satisfactory service. 


Better bakings — Lighter, 
tastier, delicious cakes or 
bread are the outcome of 
Calumet’s never-failing qual- 
ities. Especially is Calumet 


proportioned for use in a 
moderate oven—eliminating 
worry about burning or un- 
dercooking in order to have 
the baking powder do its 
work. 


























CALUMET 


BAKING POW DER 









Careful selection, rigid 
tests and the most painstak- 
ing manufacture insure Calu- 
met’s purity. Wholesome, di- 
gestible bakings follow its 
use. 

Greater strength and surer 
results make Calumet the 
most economical baking pow- 
der. Less is required and 
there are no discouraging 
failures or disappointments. 

Try Calumet and _ under- 
stand for yourself why it is 
so popular. Learn why Calu- 
met’s sales are 214 times as 
much as those of any other 
brand. 


CALUMET BAKING 
POWDER COMPANY 
4100 Fillmore Street 


Chicago - . Illinois 
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Education Through 


Wood Working 


contains 354 pages gilded at top, 
with 150 illustrations, numerous 
charts, drawings, stock bills, 
diagrams, etc. The book is 6% 
x9% inches in size and is bound 
in Levant pattern leather, with 
the lettering in pure gold. 

In fact no expense has been 
spared to make the physical 
beauty of the book worthy of 
the unusual quality of its text 
contents. 

Price to teachers and directors 
of woodworking $2.50. 





“The Tools 
of School 

are the Tools 
of Life” 


Yates- 


Machine 
Co. 


Educational 
Department 


Rochester 
N. Y. 





















Education Through 
Wood Working 


is founded on the experiences of 
hundreds of teachers of wood- 
working in schools of the United 
States, Canada and the Philip- 
pines. 


Twenty-two prize winning essays com- 
prise more than half of the book. The 
balance is devoted to up-to-date meth- 
ods of modern practice in woodwork- 
ing entailing the use of machinery. 
No teacher of woodworking can afford 
to be without this book when it is con- 
sidered that it will be furnished to 
them at cost. 


Other Publications 


Issued by us to teachers of woodwork- 
ing are as follows: 


On the Manufacture of a Teacher’s Flat 


Top Desk. 


Accompanied by ai set of instructier 
sheets for class room study. 


Chats on Period Styles in Furniture. 


Issued in series and deals historically 
with Chippendale, Adam, Hepplewhite. 


These are free to teachers of weodwork- 
ing. 25 cents each to all others. 





American Motorized Finishing Planer 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Published monthly by the California Council of Education. Editorial and business offices, 


Phelan Building, 760 Market Street, San Francisco. 


January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


$2.00 per year; 20c per copy 


Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice, 


Subscription 


Summer Suggestions, 1926 


OING to Europe 15 or 20 years 

ago was “the event of a lifetime.” 

The traveler who ventured that 
far from home was a marked man or 
woman. The subject was discussed pro 
and con by all the immediate family, 
the “in-laws,” the cousins even unto the 
third and fourth “remove,” and the neigh- 
bors for miles around. 

The local newspaper 
fantasy in its pre- 
lusion, comment- 
ed on it as the 
theme struck a 
bolder strain, and 
gave a crescendo 
send-off when the 
start was made. 
Letters from the 
traveler were re- 
quested, pub- 
lished, read, and 
talked about by 
the stay-at-homes. 

When the jour- 
ney was ended 
and the brave 
traveler back in 
the home town, he 
became as one 
apart — he had 
“been to Europe!” 

For years, per- 
haps, he diffused 

a glow of glory 
occasioned by his 
adventure in trav- 

el. Only the rise 

of another who made a similar journey, 
dimmed the earlier star. 

Today—they are going by boatloads! 
Flocks! Shoals! Phalanxes! The lead- 
ing question is: Can I get accommoda- 
tions? The Wise One makes his reser- 
vations early. Cleans up the loose ends 
of his job on Friday evening. Packs on 
Saturday. And leaves that night on the 
7:45 train! 

The local 


announced the 


newspaper covers the Eu- 


Hiking in Glacier National Park 


Department of Educational Travel 


ropaphile’s going with a two-line story. 
He gets the same “honorable mention’ 
when he returns—if the reporter hap- 
pens to remember that he has _ been 
away! 

Travel Broadens 


Travel broadened the Mind’s Horizon 
in the days when Mark Twain lead his 
Sand of Pilgrims through the Catacombs 
and Art Galleries. Travel still broadens, 
deepens, and quickens our spiritual re 
sources, despite the prevalent mode oi 

affected sophisti 

cation. The school 

teacher who for 
years has used the 
phrase—Travel 
Broadens—is now 
giving it practical 
application. 

Teachers uni 
versally are con 
structively plan 
ning their vaca 
tions in travel 
terms. They have 
learned that it 
pays in many 
ways. Travel 
brushes cobwebs 
from weary brain 
cells. Gives new 
energy and enthu- 
siasm. Promotes 
health and _ pro- 
longs life. All of 
these in addition 
to the polishing 
and enriching of 
the knowledge 
which is gained from books. 

The school boy who turned in his 
“Essay on Travel” told his story clearly 
and succinctly when he wrote, as his en- 
tire theme, “Travel is a great thing.” 


Where Will the School People of Cali- 
fornia Go This Summer? 


The State of California alone, not to 
mention other modest regions, offers 
(Continued on Page 204) 
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Return Home By Rail 


FIRST CLASS ROUND TRIP 


MAKE ARRANGEMENTS WITH US NOW 


\ new vacation trip is available 
this year at attractive low rates 
For as little as $350 you can 
cruise East to New York on a 
modern Panama Mail liner and 
can return home by any direct 
rail route. East bound you have 
28 days of pure delight aboard 
a palatial Panama Mail liner 
with seven never-to-be-forgotten 
visits ashore at picturesque 
ports in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Cuba. You have two days 
in the Canal Zone to see every 
interesting portion of the great 


For full information and descriptive booklet write or call upon 


7 ° 2 Pine Street, San Francisco 
Panama Mail S, S, Co. 548 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 









































$350up 





Panama Canal (or you can re- 
verse the trip and go East by 
rail and cruise home Panama 
Mail). 


Panama Mail steamers are es- The cost is less than $9.00 a 
pecially built for tropical ser- day for minimum first class 
vice: broad, breeze swept decks, passage, including bed and 
all outside cabins, single or two meals on steamer. Vacation 


bed state rooms, each with an sailings from San Francisco 
electric fan (no upper berths or June 5, June 26, July 24, 
bunks), cool luxurious lounges, August 14. From Los An- 
dining rooms open to all geles June 7, June 28, July 
breezes, salt water swimming 26, August 16. Westward 
tanks, organized sports and en- from New York July 8, July 
tertainments. 29, August 26. September 16. 









—this Summer 


Go on the new “O” Steamers famous for their 
comfort—cabin or tourist third cabin. Allcon- 
veniences—cabins containing single and two 
beds —spacious promenade decks, ballroom, 
gymnasium and other special features. 


W eekly Sailings from New York 
Cabin Class from $145.00 — Tourist from $95.00 


Write for interesting and informative booklet,‘‘The Story 
of a Great Liner,’ for use by pupils. 





cAsk about the Norway & Mediterranean Cruises 


Complete information and literature 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
570 Market Street, San Francisco 


“The Comfort Route Since 1839” 
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to New York 


Around and Across America 








many interesting places to visit. The 
North Californians can go south and 
the South Californians can go north and 
get an absolutely complete change, so 
great and diverse is the variety found 
in the incomparable thousand miles of 
coastline. 





ONE WAY WATER 


; ONE WAY RAIL 
Yosemite Attracts 


A 16-day voyage on largest and fastest 
ships in Coast-to-Coast service. Sight- 
seeing at Panama Canal and Havana. 
Your choice of rail routes, whether going 
or returning across the Continent, with 
authorized stop-overs. 


Yosemite is always an attraction. So 
is the Redwood country—the southern 
heaches—the desert—a summer camp in 
the mountains—the wide open spaces— 
San Francisco, the Paris of America— 
Los Angeles, the cosmopolite city—all 
these, and a thousand more, hold forth 
their charms invitingly. 

Zion National Park, over in Utah, is 
bidding for attention this year, as one 
of the new and remarkably interesting 
offerings of the national park system. 
Yellowstone Park has its manifold 
charms that will draw many who have 
been there before. 

Ranging further afield, Alaska with 
its fiords and glaciers, the Canadian 
Rockies with their massive peaks and 
beautiful lakes—the sky-high playground 
of America—will be included in the it- 
inerary of hundreds or thousands of Cal- 
ifornians on their way “back East to 
see the folks.” 








The ideal route to take in attending the 
summer sessions of the Eastern Universities 












an 


Reduced Spring and Summer Rates 


Round Trip—Rail and Water 
$225 Tourist Cabin 


From your home town (on main line points 
and back. 


Round Trip—Both Ways Water 
$210 Tourist Cabin 








One Way Water $125 Tourist Cabin 





For complete information apply to 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


460 Market Street, San Francisco 

Aloha Land 

In striking contrast to the lure ot the 
Northlands, the calm of the Middle West 
and the settled stability of the East coast 
country, is Hawaii, the languorous land of 
flowers, of laughter and love, the Aloha Rreavee® Tow 

ower! S,_ O augnte an¢ Uve, 1€ Olle Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
Land. These delectable Islands are so 37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 


oP era oe ‘ 7 to Naples, May 19—$825. 
near California that thousands will go 
; Independent Tours 
there this summer as a matter of course, Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
and the visit w ill be one of cherished Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


a Student Tours 


510 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 















TOURS TO EUROPE 





memories in after years. The land of 
Sugar and Pineapples, Japanese, Hawa- 














Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370-$615. 
Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 


Hans, and Filipinos, is colorful to the ex- ; Steamship tickets on all lines. 
treme. . ” DEAN & DAWSON, Lrtp. 
Whether it is Europe, Hawaii, a camp 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 





in the high Sierras, or a circle trip around At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 
the Land of the Stars and Stripes, the bh —=—==——— 


teacher who goes forth during the sum- 
mer season will find pleasure, happiness 
Romance perhaps—and will come back 
the fall renewed in mind and _ body, 
ready to enjoy the work of the new school 


y “EUROPE? 


} Will reserve your S.S. berth both ways, and 
enroll yeu in our personally escorted 


Special Summer Tour — June, 1926 


Inclusive Price: Rail, steamer, hotels, sight- 





as si ‘ . x. ° - : seeing fees, et¢ visiting 5 countrie Moder- 
yeal because it will be \ italized with ate cant. Bookings seas early .OT NOW 
the ideas gleaned as a result of A Sum COLLEGIATE TOURS 
mer Travel T 7 6th Season Oak Lane, Phila. 
met Travel Our, . 
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WHEN YOU’RE LONGING TO BE UP AND AWAY | 


. . . “where queer signs, quaint shops and curious sounds abound” . . . 


CALL ON 


The Modern Aladdin’s 
Lamp. It will whisk you 
to Far-Away Lands 

and relieve you of 

all Travel- 
Problems 


WHY NOT A 


Summer in Europe— 
Cruise of Mediterranean— 
Trip to Alaska 

Trip to Hawai— 

Trip to the South Seas 
Tour to Japan— 


Special University Travel Courses to 
Europe, in charge of Eminent 
College Professors. 


French Residence and 
Travel Tour 


TOUR A— (50 days) —includes France 
England, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and embraces Transportation 
Hotels, Meals, Sight-Seeing, Lectures 
Tips and Fees. 


128 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 


623 S. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles 


Arrival at Cherbourg, July 4 
Return 
land, 


Sailing from Southampton, 
August 21 


eng 
$565.00 


Minimum Popular European Tour..$273.00 


Ask for Literature 


“Where shall I go this Summer?” 
Canadian Pacific 277320 nse ie pea lanes 
EUROPE 


Collegiate All-Expense ¢ 
Tours, 36 Days . . #3 65 


England, Holland, France and Belgium, with exten- 


ORIENT 
Collegiate All- Expense 
Tour, 46 Days.... $5 OO 


For the first time—Japan, China, Philippines—all in 


sions to Switzerland, Italy and Germany if desired. 
Selected parties—personally conducted. Sailing from 
Montreal, the heart of Old French Canada, by new, 
popular tourist third cabin. Collegiate orchestras, 
elaborate menus, carefully planned programs—1ooo 
miles down the scenic St. Lawrence. Only 4 days 
open sea. 


ALASKA 
“Land of the Midnight Sun” by inland passage. Sail- 


ing on palatial Princess liners from Vancouver. Nine 
days round trip, calling at Alert Bay, Prince Rupert, 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Skagway. See the gla- 


ciers, the quaint native life, the mysteries of the North. 


one grand tour at one low cost. Personally conducted 
party limited to 100 selected passengers. Sailing on 
luxurious Empress of Russia from Vancouver June 
24, arriving back at Vancouver August g. Visiting 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Nara, Kyoto, Kama- 
kura, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Kewloon, Canton and 
the Philippines. Free shore excursions at all ports. 
Excursion to Canton and across Japan by rail. 


Lovely Lake Louise’ Beautiful Banff 
Up in the sky-high playground of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Rockies—two of America’s most charming re- 
sorts. Also Bungalow Camps nearby—moderate rates. 
Every facility for rest, cca and play. 


Round the World, Mediterranean and West Indies Cruises next winter. 
“See this world before the next’*_and see it by world’s greatest travel system. 
FRED L. NASON 
Generai Agent Passenger Department General Agent Passenger Department 
675 Market St., San Francisco, Sutter 1585 621 S. Grand, Los Angeles, TRinity 3258 
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this summer ? 


Do you happen to know about 
GATES TOURS to Europe? 
This long-established, respon- 
sible company (founded in 
1892) offers a splendid schedule 
of efficiently ‘“‘operated”’ tours 
that are signally inexpensive. 
These tours have always been 
popular with young people. 
Steamship space and hotel ac- 
commodations in Europe will 
be hard to get this year. Why 
not plan now? 


Gates Student Tours 


Fourteen tours of especial interest to under- 
graduates and students; to young men and 
women who feel they must economize when 
traveling. Taking advantage of the trans- 
Atlantic steamshrps’ “Tourist 3rd Class”, 
the tour-costs are invitingly low. Diverse 
routes. Efficient, agreeable management. 
Frequent departures in June and July. Dura- 
tion from 37 to S8 days. 8 countries visited. 
Rates from $395 to $585. 


Gates Standard Tours 
Starting in April and continuing frequently 
through May, June and July, thirty Gates 
Standard Tours leave for Europe. They vary 
in duration from 51 to 80 days. According to 
the itineraries they visit Scotland, England, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, Iceland, Norway and Denmark. 
Steamship tickets, European rail- and hatel- 
accommodations, meals and motor-trips are 
included in the rates, $775 to $1285. 


For Booklets & Information apply to 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


(San Francisco’ s Travel Headquarters) 
657 Market St. —— Tel.: Sutter 5882 


Itineraries for Individual Europe Trips 
Steamship Tickets at RegularTariff Rates 
Planning American Trips a Specialty 


EDUCATIONAL 
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LAKE TAHOE 


CAMP RICHARDSON 
Housekeeping, Boating, Swimming 


Housekeeping cottages with running water 
and electric lights. First class store and 
delicatessen on grounds. Fresh meat and 
milk daily. 500 ft. wonderful bathing beach, 
finest grove pine trees on lake, horseback 
riding, tennis, surf riding, fishing, row boats 
with or without Evinrude motor, 25 passen- 
ger launch, and speed boat full of thrills 


Also Under Same Management 
Pierce Arrow Stage 


Running daily between Sacramento and Lake 
Tahoe to all resorts on American River and 
Lake Tahoe, via San Francisco-Sacramento 
Railroad, leaving San Francisco Key Route 
Ferry, at 7:40 a. m.; Oakland, 40th and 
Shafter Sts., 8 a. m. to Sacramento, con- 
necting there with stage leaving at 10:45 
a. m., stopping at Placerville 1 hour for 
lunch, arriving at Lake Tahoe at 4:45 p. m. 


For Further Information 
CAMP RICHARDSON 
Tallac, Lake Tahoe, Calif. 

SAN FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO R. R. 
THE PECK-JUDAH TRAVEL BUREAUS 
CRABTREE’S TRAVEL OFFICES 
Ask Any Mr. Foster Service 
San Francisco Oakland 
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Of Course You Can Go to 


EUROPE 


30 Splendid Inexpensive Tours un- 
der the management of an old-estab- } 
lished American company. 59 to 85 
days—routes include Scotland, Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- f= 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Iceland, } 
Norway. June to September. $835 up. 


STUDENT TOURS 


of utmost economy—very attractive 
to young folks—5-7 wks.—$395 up. 


GATES TOURS 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Mens 


VNC MIC TANCE 
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SAILINGS S South Sea Islands 
| 
| 
| 


JUNE 12, 26 
and JULY 3, 
1926 


Hawaii 24 


New Zealand 


A TOUR Ideal Vacation Off the Beaten Track! 
OF 


EUROPE! 
VISITING 


PACIFIC TOURS, LTD. FOURTH 
ESCORTED CRUISE-TOUR 


June 16, 1926, from San Francisco. 
The Cool, Dry Season in the Islands. 
Delightful and thrilling experiences. 


SCOTLAND 
ENGLAND 
HOLLAND 
BELGIUM 
GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 
ITALY 
FRANCE 


Six Golden Weeks of Ideal Cruising with 
the only Cruise using largest Pacific 
Liners and visiting all the Islands. 


Four Wonder Weeks Ashore, Leisurely 
Touring amid the superb scenery of the 
South Sea Fairyland and the Wonderland 
of New Zealand. 


Small Select Party with a Director 
assuming all care and responsibility. 


For Descriptive Booklet Write Descriptive Booklet on request. 


The Clark-Son Tours 


California 


Pacific Tours,Ltd. 


230 California Street San Francisco 
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Jo Scenic Booklet Free ‘ 


HA Bullen, Asst Gen Ag Wn F Barry. Gen Agt 
503 Sa Street 689 Market Street $7 Pal 
Los Angeles, Calif San Francisco, Calif 
Phone Vancike 4295 Phone Susser $092 
No passports required 
Low Summer Tourist Fares 


~ CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
NEW SERVICE TO ALASKA 


These great rail and water trips may be taken in conjunction with our new service to 
Skagway, Alaska, through the Inside Passage—the Norway of America—and along the Alaskan 
Coast with frequent stops. You will stop directly in front of the great Taku glacier with ample 
opportunity for photographing and observation, and will visit Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau and 
Skagway, each place historic and interesting in its own way. A six day round trip from Prince 
Rupert. Ask your nearest agent for full particulars. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
The Largest Railway System in America 
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Water Travel Popular 
To an increasing degree each 
since the close of the European war, 
American have “thought in terms of 
ships.” Since the days of the famous 
American clipper ships = nation has 
never been as interested in water trans 
portation as it is today. 

New delights are opened to vacation- 
ists by the world’s best steamship trans- 
portation which is provided for travel 
both on the Atlantic and on the Pacific 
sea-board. The popularity of water travel 
is readily understood by all who have 
tasted the pleasures of this form of trans- 
portation. 

There is a thrill derived from boarding 
a ship which is totally lacking in any 
other form of trav el; and when that ship 
is operated under the highest stan tard of 
maintenance and service there is a more 
liberal provision for the comfort and en- 
tertainment of the traveler than he can 
find elsewhere. Added to the physical and 
mental benefits from an ocean voyage 
there is the charm and interest of passing 
into strange ports and mingling with the 
always exceptionally different peoples 
congregated along a city’s water front. 

The coming summer in the opinion of 
travel bureau experts will see a larger 
volume of water-borne travel in and out 
of the ports of California than ever be 
fore :n the history of the State. Among 
the popular trips for which reservaticas 
are even now being placed will be the 
voyage from the port of Los Angeles to 
tlawaii nearly six days at sea over the 
renarkably smooth southern route; then 
eight days in Honolulu and Hilo for visits 
to the world famous volcano, Kilauea: 
and again six days for the home bound 
trip. 


year 


For short voyages interesting to those 
who are very limited in time the twin sis- 
ter ships Yale and Harvard are each year 
said to be claiming more and more atten- 
tion because of the delightful overnight 
run between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco and the five hour daylight rides 
from Los Angeles Harbor to San Diego. 

liners making four = sailings 
each, in and out of California’s 
three chief ports are owned and operated 
by the same company which owns the 
ocean liners City of Los Angeles and 
Calawaii in the Los Angeles-Hawaiian 


These 
\A\ eekly 


service 
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To EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Lapland “ee 28 @ J uly 7 


To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 


Majestic .. . July 17 
To England and France 


Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 
Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 


Other sailings earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


sos (up) Round $170 


Trip (up) 


All Pacific Coast tour toe 
Europe —44 days — $580 — 
Under personal direction of 
Professor C. H. Shreve, of 
the San Jose High School 


WHITE STAR LINE 
Rep Star Liwe- ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE wnt LINE 


460 MARKET STREFT, San Francisco 
or Authorized Agents 





Address 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42"ST. Mew York lity 


MANUAL TRAINING 
BENCHES 


Manutactured tor 30 Years 
By 


J. NIEDERER CO. 


Woodworkers 
Main and Jefferson Strects 
Los .\ngeles 
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Make That Dream Trip Come 


True This Summer 


Sail from Los Angeles on one of the magnifi- 
cent liners of the Los Angeles Steamship 
Company, direct to Hawaii—the spring-like 
land of romance, novel experiences, fascinat- 
ing music, friendly people and tropic beauty. 


Low Round Trip Fares 


$278.50, $323.50, $406.00—and up—according 
to steamship and hotel accommodations 
selected—will cover travel, hotel and sight- 
seeing expense of the entire three weeks’ trip 
from Los Angeles to Hawaii and return. 

A week each—going and returning—and a 
week to visit the beauty spots of the Islands 

including a three-day wonder trip to Hilo 
to see the voleano and other wonderful 
sights in Hawaii National Park 


Write for Booklet 
LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


Also owners and operators of the Super 
Express Liners Yale and Harvard in service 
between San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego 
517 South Spring Street 


Los Angeles California 


The Summer Quarter 


of the 


University of 


'Washington 


An Opportunity for 
ful Recuperative 


TWO TERMS 


June 15-duly 23; 
July 23-August 25 


For Bulletins, Address 

Alexander e Roberts 

Director, University of 
Washington, Seattle 


Courtesy 


HISTORY TEACHERS! Why burden your- 
self and your pupils with notes in connection 
with their study of that period of American 
History that extends from Washington's 
administration to the end of the Civil War? 
“EXPANSION AND DISSENSION” is the 
answer that will save you and your pupils 
a needless waste of time Send Five Cents 
for a Sample Copy. 
SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Murmur of rippling waves in your ears as you 
wake. Cool breeze stirring palms outside your win- 
dow. Golden dawn on clouds and flashing sea. A 
new day—in Hawaii—and you keen for adventure. 

A dash into the tingling surf puts you on edge. 
Golden papaya or juicy pineapple and Hawaiian 
coffee for breakfast. How fresh and clean the air! 

What to do? Golf in color-splashed Nuuanu 
Valley? A motor trip mountainward to wind-swept 
Pali, or around the island? Shopping in Orik ntal 
bazaars? A bout with an outrigger canoe? Day 
dreaming under a shady aw tree? Or by steamer 
through island channels to Hawaii’s vi leanic Na 
tional Park; and to Maui or Kauai? These and 
hundred others for your choosing. 

You'll want all the time you can spare, 

5 weeks and ¢400 to $500 from the Pa 
Coast will do It. You’]l enjoy the calm vovage, 
or 6 days direct to Honolulu from Los Ang 
San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver or Victoria, B 
No passports, interpreters or red tape— Hawaii 
U.S. soil, a tull-fledged Territory. 

Forillustrate 1, descriptive informationask your near 


trauway, steamship or travel agent, or write now 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


230 McCann Bipc., 451 Montcomery Sr., 
San Francisco 
or 358 Fort Sr., Honorutu, Hawan, U.S. A 
















““MoMus” 


GRANT'S 
TOMB 

























Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans; Great Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Niagara Falls, 
National Parks + + 1 


Two Foreign Coun- 
tries, 14 States 1 44 


New York Harbor, 
Puget Sound 1 +++ 
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NIAGARA FALLS 


—Southern Pacific’s new vacation-time 
offer— around the United States in a 


great circle tour 


ERE’S a new travel bargain. Around the United States for 

but a few dollars more than the roundtrip direct route fare 
to New York City. Summer excursion fares in effect May 22 
and good until October 31 make it easily available to you. 


From California, down through the gorgeous southland — 
Arizona’s fascinating places, spectacular Apache Trail, Tucson, 
Phoenix, Casa Grande Ruins. El Paso, San Antonio, Houston 
in Texas, with sidetrip from El Paso into Old Mexico at Juarez. 


New Orleans, city of romance and old-world atmosphere; 
then by boat for a five-day cruise, down the Mississippi and up 
the Atlantic to New York (meals and berth included in fare). 


Sidetrips to eastern cities, world-famous playgrounds; then 
to Montreal and west, or across New York state to Niagara 
Falls. Westward again—the Great Lakes, Chicago, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, returning over northern United States or Can- 
adian lines to the Pacific Northwest. 


Vancouver and Victoria, B.C., Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, 
Portland and Columbia River highway, unique Crater Lake 
in Oregon, Mt. Shasta, and home. 


Here is the trip of all trips. Do it in a few weeks or take all 
summer. Stopover privileges all along the route. The finest 
travel accommodations; convenient connections everywhere. 


Mail the coupon today. Have our agents help you plan for 
your finest vacation trip. 


SEND THIS TODAY 


Southern Pacific Lines, 


Name___ 


Street__ 





NATIONALCAPITOL 


City 













Amazing Low Cost 
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F.S. McGinnis, P.T. M., Dept. S, San Francisco 


Please send me your free literature about your Circle Tour of 
United States and low roundtrip fares in effect this summer. 
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Man’s First School 
The cAcademy of the Forest. cA California Redwood Grove 


Photo courtesy Save-the-Redwoods League.See Page 244 





EDITORIAL & 


HE WEEK commencing Monday, 
TL apeat 26, 1926, has been fixed as 
the time for the observance of 
Public Schools Week in California. 
Chis will be the seventh observance. 
The custom was instituted 
PUBLIC by the Masonic Fraternity 
SCHOOL at a time which there ap- 
WEEK peared to be a real crisis 
confronting our public school 
It was immediately after the 
war; there was a dearth of competent 
teachers, schools were being closed, 
children, particularly in rural communi- 
ties, were being denied the education 
to which they were entitled. There was 
apparently a deplorable apathy concern- 
ing the entire situation. 


system. 


The first observance was practically 
confined to Masons who assembled with 
their families and friends in meetings 
held in their Lodge rooms in compliance 
with a proclamation of the Grand Mas- 
ter. The purpose was to awaken the 
Craft to a realization of the existing 
conditions; and so satisfactory was the 
result that although the crisis had passed 
the custom was each year continued. 
The scope of the observance broadened 
from year to year until it has become 
almost throughout the entire state prac- 
tically a community affair. Although 
arranged in pursuance of a proclama- 
tion of the Grand Master of Masons, 
the meetings are now public in every 
sense of the word and, wherever prac- 
ticable, held in school auditoriums. 

The primary objective this year, as 
it was last year, will be to afford the 
public in general, and the parents of 
school children in particular, an oppor- 
tunity to become informed and advised 
of the real condition of our public 
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schools with particular reference to 
some phases of the public school sys- 
tem that have been widely discussed 
and frequently criticized. V.MacC. 

ca 


oy 

LL MEMBERS of the California 
Teachers’ Association and sub- 
scribers to the Sierra Educational 
News can confer an important favor 
upon our mailing department by notify- 
ing us promptly of change 

of address. 

Every month, but par- 
ticularly in September and 
at the beginning of the new year, we 
receive many notices from postmasters 
concerning copies of the magazine 
which are undelivered because of change 
of address. This causes 
vexation. 

Any 


scribers 


% 


YOUR 
ADDRESS 


delay and 


instances of members or sub- 
not receiving the magazine 
should be promptly reported to this 
office. V. MacC. 


C 


HILD LABOR 
States is increasing. 
substance of reports received by 

the Children’s Bureau of the United 


the United 
Such is the 


in 


States Government. In January, 1920, 
a million children between 
the ages of 10 and 16 years 
were employed in gainful 
occupations. Now, six 

figures from numerous 
cities show an increase in the number 
of children who are thus exploited. Of 
31 cities, 20 show material increases 
over the figures for 1920, while five of 
the cities report 100 per cent increase. 
The most distressing conditions exist 
in congested cities, in cotton belt cen- 
ters of the South, in textile mills towns 


ABOLISH 
CHILD 
LABOR 


years later, 
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of New England and in coal mining 
districts. 

It will be remembered that the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States failed of ratifica- 
tion by the requisite number of states 
two years ago. This child labor amend- 
ment did, however, receive a favorable 
vote in California. The Sierra Educa- 
tional News at that time declared this 
amendment a strictly educational meas- 
ure. It is decidedly in the interest of the 
future citizenship of this nation that 
the amendment be revived. Not only 
are the social, intellectual and moral 
interests of our people at stake but the 
national health is involved. The claims 
of childhood aside, the future welfare 
of this nation requires that child labor 
be abolished. 


re , aE oe 


* * * 


AR’S ghastly details are but 
the husks of history. Future 


historians will omit from school 
history text-books much detail and 
the action of troops. Attention to 
the arts of peace should 
be largely responsible for 
the future decline of 
wars throughout the 


OLD 
IRONSIDES 


world. 

Emphasis upon real patriotism and 
the making of the Nation must, how- 
ever, find an abiding place in our up- 
coming generations. The drive to save 
the old frigate Constitution, ‘“Old Iron- 
sides” as she is popularly known, will 
strike a responsive chord in every pa- 
triotic citizen. It is proposed to re- 
construct “Old Ironsides’’ so that she 
will again be rigged as in those stirring 
days of 1812. The historic vessel, vic- 
tor in forty hattles, without a single 
defeat, was one of the chief elements 
in saving the Nation during the period 
when the fate of the republic hung in 
the balance. 


EDUCATIONAL 


News 


For years the old frigate has been 
out of commission, tied up at the dock 
in the Navy Yard at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. Secretary of the Navy, 
Curtis D. Wilbur, is sponsoring a move- 
ment to restore the vessel. A fund is 
being collected for this purpose. A\l- 
ready there has been raised $100,000 of 
the $500,000 needed. School children 
throughout the country are gaining 
practical lessons in patriotism and citi- 
zenship. 


The immortal poem, Old Ironsides, 
written by Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
1833, as a protest against the pro- 
posed destruction of the old frigate, by 
order of the then Secretary of the Navy, 
brought such a response from the Na- 
tion, that the order was reversed. Our 
young people may well read and mem- 
orize the lines of the poem: 


Old Ironsides 


Y, tear her tattered ensign down! 
A Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar;— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee— 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


O better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave! 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs 


A. $3. C. 
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N THE National Cemetery at Ar- 
lington, is the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. Sentiment of the 
most intimate and patriotic nature 
surrounds this tomb. No one knows 
who lies buried there. 


aie From thousands. of 
CITIZENSHIP American homes boys 


went forth to battle 
and returned not again. The Unknown 
Soldier came from one of these homes. 
He belongs to every such home in the 
land. Memorial exercises held recent- 
ly at the tomb, during the convention 
in Washington of the School Superin- 
tendents of the country, were most im- 
pressive. 

Travelers, visitors, tourists go down 
to Arlington. Arlington belongs to the 
Nation—to all the people. Most of 
these visitors recognize the cemetery 
as a patriotic shrine. Some there are 
who forget the rights of others. They 
do not realize that coming generations 
have proprietary rights here. They 
give no thought to the feelings and sen- 
timents of those bereft by the ravages 
of war. These thoughtless persons— 
indifferent, careless, unthinking,—eat 
picnic luncheons on the tomb or have 
their pictures taken on the large mar- 
ble block that covers the grave. Such 
practices have led to a suggestion by 
Senator Fess of Ohio that a railing be 
erected around the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. 

Railings, guards, police, laws, are 
necessary and effective in maintaining 
order and preserving the peace. In the 
circumstances in question, however, the 
education of the public mind will yield 
the best results. Thoughtless persons 
leave their autographs or legends upon 
public buildings, cut their names into 
the trees of the forests of the public 
domain, paint signs upon the rocks in 
the Nation’s playgrounds, and leave 
scattered upon the grass, papers and 
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refuse from their luncheons thus to de- 
face the landscape and mar the pleas- 
ure of those who come after them. 

Surely it is quite as much the busi- 
ness of the schools to teach the foun- 
dations of good citizenship as it is to 
lay emphasis upon what are so often 
spoken as the fundamentals. As I 
write, on a train bound Westward, I 
am reminded of an interesting recital 
made to me only two evenings ago by 
an eighth grade girl in one of the Chi- 
cago schools. In reply to our question 
as to the most interesting feature of 
her school work, she told enthusiastic- 
ally of work of the Civic Club. Mem- 
bership in the organization is made up 
of boys and girls who are pledged to 
law and order. The buildings and 
grounds are to be kept clean; papers and 
refuse are to be taken care of; walls 
and works of art are protected. The 
school building is situated near a park 
where a bit of improvement was badly 
needed. The president of the club so 
reported to the principal. At her sug- 
gestion he sought an interview with 
the Park Commissioners. His propos- 
als were so sensible that the commis- 
sioners agreed, and complimented him 
on his good judgment. Surely that 
school is a training ground for good 
citizens. No railing will be required 
to protect the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier from the members of the Civic 
Club when they visit Arlington. 

To teach consideration for others, 
reverence for those who have given all 
they possess including themselves, for 
the perpetuity of civilization, and the 
proper uses of public property is in- 
deed the best kind of character educa- 


tion. Ai #3. G. 
i California School Trustees Handbook | 
and Public School Catechism. Fifteen | 
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Teachers’ Association, 933 Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 
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California Public Schools Week — 1926 


Fee ‘? APRIL 26th recurs a distinctive California 
observance. It was the father and forerunner of 
jos Education Week, which is celebrated in 
the Autumn throughout the nation. 


This year marks the Seventh Annual Public 

Schools Week. Its objective is to inform the public 

in general, the tax payers, and the parents of school children in 

particular, of the real status and progress of California’s splendid 
public school system. 


Among the special themes for 1926, to be considered at the 
meetings, are 
Consolidation of rural schools. Character education. School costs. What the 


schools are doing. The school curriculum. 


Every member of the California Teachers’ Association should 
actively and enthusiastically support Public Schools Week. 
Teachers should plan to attend the meetings and to interest 
prominent men and women in their communities to attend. 


T is expected that school people will lend assistance in preparing 

such musical programs or other entertainment features as may 

be required to make these meetings successful. Boys’ and girls’ 

glee clubs, bands, orchestras and like organizations should be used 
wherever possible. 


Public Schools Week, while fostered by the Masonic fraternity, 
has become community-wide. This year all meetings are to be held 
in school auditoriums or other public places. School people of the 
state should co-operate fully with any and all agencies that seek 
to promote and safeguard the best interests of the public schools. 


California Teachers’ Association 
MI ark Keppet, President 
ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 
State Executive Secretar\ 


The Speakers’ Bulletin may be secured by addressing California Teachers’ 
Association headquarters, 930 Phelan Building, 760 Market Street, San Francisco. The 
price is 10 cents. (stamps). 

An appropriate play, prepared by Oakland school officials, used very effectively 
in many places last year and well adapted for junior high school pupils, is available 
Copies may be secured gratis. 





The Underlying Significance of the 
Vacation School 


Ape.tia ApAMS SAMUELS, Principal, Cucamonga School 


Cucamonga, California 


PRIMARY and fundamental re- 

quirement of every vacation or 

summer school is pupils. The 

promoters of such an institution 

may have unlimited resources at 

their command, may be blessed 

with splendid buildings, may 

have attractive camping grounds and 

equipment, may be aided and abetted 

hy well-prepared—and highly advertised 

teachers and withal plumb the depths 

of faclure. These advantages will avail 

them little if they are denied that sum- 

mum bonum of educational endeavor, a 

sufficient attendance to warrant 
uance of the school. 


contin- 


Vacation schools provided by a public 
school system are, in particular, keenly 
aware of this need. Private organizations, 
religious or philanthropic in their nature, 
may, because of the funds with which 
they are provided, continue for some 
time with an inadequate attendance, liv- 
ing on with the hope that ultimately 
they will achieve a raison d’etre, a stu- 
dent body which will explain their ex- 
istence. 

It is not so with the summer school 
supported by public funds. From the 
beginning these must show sufficient pat- 
ronage to justify themselves. At the in- 
ception of such an institution teachers 
are assigned according to enrollment at 
the rate of so many pupils per teacher. 
This ratio must be maintained or the 
number of teachers is decreased. 

In subsequent years, designation of va 
cation school centers, apportionment of 
noney, and assignment of teachers are 
made on the basis of the total attendance 
for the preceding summer. That is, such 
a school must prove a success from the 
standpoint of the number of pupils cared 
for if it is to be continued in the same 
place and in the same way during another 
vacation period. 

The ever present problem confronting 
those concerned in the public vacation 
schoc] is then, “How shall we obtain and 
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hold enough pupils to keep us going? 
Compulsory education laws are effective 
only during the regularly prescribed and 
required school year. As a consequence: 
children cannot be made to attend nor 
parents forced to send them to these ex 
tra-legal schools. 

The difficulties of the situation are in 
creased by the fact that hot weather usu 
ally makes school confinement unattra 
tive. Then, in the face of no com 
pulsion, there is the lure of mountains 
of beaches and of automobile camping 
tours, Of opportunities to earn money 1n 
the full tide of the busy season in agri- 
cultural districts, and of all the other 
openings for summer amusements and 
summer jobs. These provide a competi- 
dificult to 


too, 


tion which is to say the least 
meet. 
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COURSE the vacation school ; 
offer an opportunity to “make up” 
work for those who have failed to achiev: 
the marks required for passage throug! 
the standardized tasks of the usual school 
months. By attending summer schools 
such pupils may remedy their deficiencies 
and avoid the ignominy of being left be 
hind by their classmates when school re 
convenes in the fall. But the 
such pupils is and must be 
unless we will admit that we > have made 
failure one of the objectives of our 
tomary educational activities. 
There are, too, those children who by 
doing a little extra work may “skip” 
grade. They may be encouraged to at 
tend vacation school for this purpose, but 
the number of them is relatively small 
The wisdom of this practice is debatable 
It is a question whether any pupil, how 
ever bright, can adequately do the work 
of an entire term in the short summe: 
session. Doubts are especially apt to 
arise if we wish to believe that all the 
work assigned to a given 
portant to all pupils and 
to their proper de velopment. 
If we 
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number of 
negligible 


Cus 


grade is in 
fundamental 
do not believe this then the p1 
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tice of outlining a minimum amount of 
work to be covered by all pupils of a 
grade is wrong. Whatever the viewpoint 
accepted we cannot encourage too many 
children to take this means of speeding 
their way through school. A liberal edu- 
cation is dependent upon a “soaking in” 
which modifies conduct rather than upon 
the speed with which given amounts of 
informational material are passed over. 


The aggregate of summer school at- 
tendance may also be increased by a num- 
ber of children who have in the past done 
such mediocre work that future success 
in their school tasks is doubtful. These 
may be assured that attendance during 
the vacation school period will so 
strengthen them that they may achieve 
another promotion at the end of the next 
regular term. But these, too, must be 
comparatively few unless we would em- 
phasize mediocrity and confess failure 
for our past teaching. 


The purpose of the vacation school is 
not merely to repeat or to strengthen 
work poorly done in the major school 
year, nor yet to hurry the bright child 
who could probably “skip” a grade with- 
out those few weeks of extra teaching. 
It is, instead, if it is to serve its purpose 
as a school, an institution created to in- 
crease the possibilities for educating the 
masses. 

If this aim is to become anvthing more 
than a dream the vacation schools cannot 
devote themselves to any appreciable 
extent to the holdovers, mediocrities and 
super-brights. They must reach those 
members of the children of 
educable age who have not attained the 
aforementioned distinctions. 

But these potential pupils and their 
parents are often affected by an apathy 
and an indifference which makes them 
hard to reach. Then, “How shall we ob- 
tain and hold enough pupils to keep us 


ao j o ?”’ 
going! 


masses of 


| ipeoatrsebdegueetd the way to greater 


attendance was pointed out by the 


superintendent in 
schools 


charge of summer 
in one of our large cities when 
he set forth the requirements to be met 
by teachers who were assigned to such 
schools. He said in effect: 
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The 
awho can forget regular classroom routine and 
make the work pleasant for children. 


vacation school teacher must be one 


She must be able to forget the course of 
study and work with children. 

She must be able to keep children so inter- 
ested that attendance at school will be 
desirable than trips to the beach, mountains, 
etc. In short, she must be able to hold them, 
once she has them. 


more 


She must be able to so vivify the interests of 
children that their enthusiasm for school will 
arouse and bring in other children, thus in- 
creasing numbers. 


use the children’s 
interests that some tangible growth in citizen- 
ship and work may be shown. 


She must be able to so 


She must be able to do all of these things 
with children of varying abilities since smaller 
numbers will not permit even grading. 


She must be able to accomplish these things 
with a minimum of expenditure for materials 
because funds are limited. 


Meet Life’s Needs 

Though these requirements’ imply a 
naive and subtle, if probably uninten- 
tional, criticism of the customary conduct 
of the schools, they point unmistakably 
to the fact that vacation schools must, if 
they would secure attendance, meet the 
actual and living interests and needs of 
the children. It will not suffice that the 
nature of the work of the session is de- 
termined by the scientific results of psy- 
chological experiments. 

Nor will it answer that the method of 
approach be based upon the average in- 
terests of children as they are mapped 
out for their age and grade by the science 
of education. The pupil himself may be 
the exception who does not fit the rule. 
He may not be interested in the “inter- 
est” or aware of the “need” prescribed 
for him, and he will therefore be lost, for 
purposes of attendance and education, 
for he will not be reached and held. It 
may be apropos to suggest that in the 
matter of attendance each child when 
present counts as one more. 


Parents, 


too, must be considered. 
hey 


must be convinced that vacation 
schools are something more serious than 
convenient parking places for their off- 


spring in holiday time. Once they are 


(Continued on Page 246) 





Vacation Activities of Teachers 


A Message From a Distinguished University President, L1vinGstON FARRAND 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


APPRECIATE your invitation For many people, and particularly in 
to comment on the vacation ac- younger years, the two ends can be aimed 
tivities of teachers and students at jointly. For some physical recupera- 
from the university standpoint, tion must outweigh all other considera- 
although I am frankly baffled tions. 
in trying to formulate any brief As I said above, I do not see how to 
generalization. generalize on this topic except to ex- 
The primary purpose of the vacation press the hope that every teacher and 
is of course most effectively to fit the every student will regard the opportun- 
individual for his following year’s work. ity of vacation seriously and plan it to 
The way in which that preparation can the best effect. 
best be obtained will always depend on Incidentally the older I grow the more 
the individual, his situation, his habits, impressed I am by the desirability for 
and his personal needs and resources. the teacher of forming the vacation habit 
[ think I would be inclined to regard early and adhering to it with constancy. 
the assurance of physical fitness as hav- Many a breakdown comes from disre- 
ing first claim to attention and if and gard of that provision which the educa- 
when that is assured the mental prepa- tional experience of the country has 
ration should come in. made almost universal. 
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Vacationing In the Fourth Dimension 
By Cora L. WILLIAMS 
Creator of the Cora L. Williams Institute, Berkeley, California 


OW MANY dimensions is your 

vacation to have? Is it to be a 

linear one whose measure is told 
by the miles covered or the points vis- 
ited? In the olden days the slogan of the 
vacationer was that of Kipling’s home- 
bound soldier: 


For to admire and for to see, 


For to behold this world so wide ——” 


ut with our modern craving for speed 
the slogan has become: “For to go!” 
Such a vacation, however, is not likely 
to do the teacher, 
or anyone else, 
much good. It is 
a mistake to iro 
think that we ; 
can run away ' 
from ourselves. 
Self-escape is not 
to be found on a 
one-dimensional 
road. 

Perhaps you 
are planning a 
three-dimension- 
al vacation, to be 
spent in broad- 
ening and deep- 
ening your 
knowledge in 
some summer 
school. But there 
is something 
more to be de- 
sired of a vaca- 
tion—still anoth- 
er dimension to 
be added. A 
teacher’s vac a- 
tion should, above all, restore her soul. 
Rest for the body and mind are not 
sufficient. Teaching demands as no other 
work an outflow of spiritual energy, and 
that with little opportunity for its re- 
plenishment. Some day our educational 
system will provide service stations for 
teachers’ souls. Meantime we must make 
the most of the summer holiday. Allons, 
then, to a vacation that will lead to green 
pastures and by still waters! 
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A Pageant at the Williams Institute 


“Where is it to be found?” you ask. 
“In the four-dimensional space-world 
discovered by Einstein,” is my answer. 
Space is more than room wherein to move 
about; it is also the room in which we 
live and have our being. It is, above all, 
the room in which we think. 

Now the astronomers and physicists 
are finding their thinking greatly helped 
by the addition of a fourth dimension. 
Through its larger extension they are 
discovering new realities. The philos- 
ophers are also carrying their prob- 
lems into a four-dimension space-time 

world, with in- 
creasing spiritual 
outlook. In fine, 
“the three-di- 
mensional world 
has become ob- 
solete,” to quote 
Professor Ed- 
dington, the dis- 
tinguished phy- 
sicist of Cam- 


bridge Univers- 
ity. And yet ed- 


ucation. still 
holds to its 
three-dimension- 
al concepts. 
With the rest of 
the world oft 
thought expand- 
ing, the effect 
upon the teacher 
is of walls clos- 
ing in. That is 
why you are so 
tired at the end 
of the year. 
Your soul has 
not had freedom to grow. 

You may be saying: “I know nothing 
of the new geometry.” It is not neces- 
sary. How much do people, countless 
millions, know of the geometry of this 
three dimensional space? But it is de- 
sirable to have some knowledge of the 
new space before planning a vacation 
therein, as it is desirable that one should 
know something of the geography of a 
country before visiting it. 
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b gow will, of course, want to be as- 
sured that the journey is worth the 
enture. Fortunately the testimonial of 
'rofessor John Dewey is at hand. Pro- 
fessor Dewey took the trip recently, via 
the Whitehead route, (Science and the 
Vlodern World: A. N. Whitehead), and is 
ery enthusiastic about “the change in 
intellectual climate” which he experi- 
enced. What rejoiced him most was the 
substitution on every hand of the idea 
of organism for the idea of mechanism. 
tle found that the world of this new 
space is a living world, not the mechan- 
ical one that we know. And he reached 
the conclusion that, if our psychologists 
and educators could but visit it and bring 
home its point of view, there would be 
no more talk of “behaviorism”; and “an 
immense amount of misleading and con- 
fusing intellectual activity would be 
saved the next generation.” 


Cora L. Williams Institute 


But there are other routes than the 
Whitehead one to this four-dimensional 
realm, and you will want to know about 
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them. There is “The Time-binding 
Route,” which Professor Keyser of Co- 
lumbia University commends so highly. 
This road was surveyed by Count Kor 
zybski, (Manhood of Humanity). One 
taking the time-binding route will get 
an entirely new conception of man. 

The Ouspensky Route, (Tertium Or- 
ganum), is perhaps the most popular of 
all, for it leads through the Valley of 
Mysticism. With “Tertium Organum” 
for a guide-book we come to view space 
as a road, as many roads, as roads for 
traveling souls. We discover that not 
only human beings, but all living crea 
tures, are groping their way through 
space to a higher consciousness. What 
we call dimensions are the milestones 
marking their progress. As we proceed, 
the strange and marvellous reveals itself 
to us in all phenomena. Birth, death, the 
life of man, his relations with other men 
become illuminated by a new light. 

But I believe that there is still a bet- 
ter route to be found, a route that will 
not only take one to this new realm of 
being, but will prepare one at the same 
time to live in it and to contact its higher 
entities. It is this route that I have at- 


tempted to survey in my “Creative Invo- 
lution.” 


So much for routes. Whichever one 
vou choose, the journey will not be easy. 
It will require much psychological adap 
tation, much overcoming of old notions 
regarding space and time, much drop- 
ing of self-elements. But it will be the 
most satisfying vacation you ever had 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Thirtieth Annual Convention 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


May 3 to 8, 1926 


General Topic: Educational Significance of the Parent-Teacher Movement. 


Special Features: Leaders’ Institute. 


Folk Dancing, conducted by Miss Elizabeth Burchenal. 
Round Table Conferences on Juvenile Protection, Mental 


Hygiene, 
Training. 


Pre-School, 


High 


School, Spiritual 


Speakers of national reputation. 
Tree Planting in Piedmont Park. 


Ride to Stone Mountain. 





Summer Playgrounds In California Cities 


LONG BEACH AS AN EXAMPLE 
CHARLES H. Hunt 
Director of Long Beach Playgrounds 


The following paper by Mr. Hunt gives an explicit and practical account 
of the manner in which a representative Western city is meeting the prob- 


lems of its summer playgrounds. 
-s—_J}ONG BEACH Board of Educa- 

CY) tion opened 16 Summer Play- 

t! grounds, June, 1925, under the 
direction of the Department of 
Physical Education. Splendid 
interest and attendance more 
than justified the new departure. 

A varied program of activities was con- 
ducted, including all of the regular play 
activities, pageantry, dramatics, hand- 
work, sloyd work for Americanization 
groups, gardening, basketry, and _ or- 
chestras. 

Pageantry was especially successful. 
Over 1000 children took part in the 
“Pageant of California.” This depicted 
California history from the time of the 
Padres to the life of today. Special 
features were the dances of the poppies, 
the other California wild 
flowers in the Mission Garden Scenes. 
Various episodes depicted the early In- 
dian Period, and showed the Indians at 
work making baskets and weaving. Epi- 
sodes of the covered wagon days and the 
coming of the “Forty-niners” were clear- 
ly depicted by the children. Thousands of 
people viewed the pageant; thousands 
were turned away. Small pageants were 
held on the various grounds in connec- 
tion with the story-telling hour. 


lupines and 


Handicrafts 

Basketry was very popular. Many 
hundreds of baskets were made during 
the summer. In the manual training 
shops the boys built miniature yachts 
and sailed them in the big regatta held 
at Alamitos Bay. 

A special program of sloyd work was 
worked out for the Mexican children in 
the Americanization center. Many of the 
children of pre-school age who attended 
could not speak a word of English. They 
learned quickly and were not allowed to 
speak anything but English while at the 
center. Thousands of toys and cutouts 


were made by this group. Figures were 
cut out representing some of the folk 
legends and fairy tales that were part of 
their regular school reading. Many of 
these pieces were taken home. At the 
close of the year a picnic was held for 
the Americanization group. Although 
most of these children live within a mile 
of the ocean, quite a number of them saw 
the ocean for the first time. Parents 
were invited. Although we _ expected 
only a few, we were swamped with the 
parents who attended the picnic with 
their children. 


Mexican Children Basket Making in Summer 
Americanization Center 


The Circus 


Bungling Brothers and Hindpaws’ 
Circus” was one of the closing events of 
the Summer Playground Season. Over 
1000 children performed. While every 
possible arrangement was made to house 
the crowd, including the erection of tem- 
porary bleachers, thousands were turned 
away from this big event. As the band 
struck up the opening number, the thou- 
sand children entered the arena as acro- 
bats, wild animals, dancers, tight rope 
walkers, etc. The enthusiastic crowd held 
their breath for an instant and broke into 
a wild applause. Parents brought the 
children. It was hard to decide whether 


“ 
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the children, the parents, or the perform- 
ers, enjoyed it most. The frames for the 
vild animals were made in the manual 
training centers. All equipment was 
made by the children. Costumes were 
made by the parents and children. 


Orchestras 


Two orchestras were conducted and 
they furnished all of the music for the 
pageant and the circus. They also gave 
a concert at the band shell on the Pike. 

The athletic program 
petitive activities in indoor baseball, 
basketball, track, swimming, croquet, 
horseshoe. Girl’s play days were held at 
regular intervals. Tennis tournaments 
were conducted. 


included com- 


A special piece of work was done for 
the newsboys, who habitually gathered 
on vacant lots and garages, waiting for 
their papers to arrive. They were moved 
“from pillar to post” on complaints of 
neighbors. After a conference with the 
newspaper people, arrangements were 
made for the boys to receive their papers 
on the various playgrounds, Leagues 
were organized for them. Various activ- 
ities kept the boys busy until the arrival 
of their papers. 


Cooperation 


PLENDID community cooperation de- 
veloped during the time of the page- 
ant. As many as 50 mothers at one time 
were busy sewing, using the school ma- 
chines to help prepare the pageant 
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costumes. Mothers chaperoned little 
folks to and from the events and took 
charge of the dressing rooms. The bus 
companies furnished free transportation 
for all participants. The Edison com- 
pany erected telephone poles for the cur- 
tains and brought in a special lighting 
service. 

According to reports of the city juvenile 
Officer, 25 per cent reduction of delinquency 
was directly traceable to the operation of 
Summer Playgrounds. 

Regularly certificated teachers were 
employed and paid at the modest rate of 
one dollar per hour. The success of the 
effort was largely due to the fine quality 
of play leadership thus secured. 

The Board of Education has decided to 
continue the plan and is providing an in- 
creased budget for the work this coming 
summer. 


¥ 


Jubilee Year 


ALIFORNIA State Department of 

Public Instruction has issued a 31- 
page bulletin entitled “California Jubilee 
Year in Her Schools—A suggestive out- 
line and a few sources of information and 
inspiration.” This rich monograph was 
arranged by Cora Paine McKay and 
Marguerite Squire of University High 
School, Oakland. While the bulletin is 
intended especially for use this school 
year, it will serve as an admirable out- 
line in California history, industry, and 
nature study, for many years to come. 


INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION 


— International Kindergarten Union, which held a most successful con- 
vention last summer in Los Angeles, meets this year at Kansas City, 
May 3-7. An unusually large attendance is expected. Delegates will be 


present from many foreign countries. The Hotel Muehlebach is convention 
headquarters. 


The President of the Union is Miss Alice Temple of Chicago; corres- 
ponding secretary, Miss May Murray, Union headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Eugenia West Jones of Los Angeles informs us that California 
is sending a representative delegation to this world-wide convention of 


kindergarteners. 





National Education Association Convention 
Philadelphia, June 26 to July 3 


ANNA GRAEME FRASER, State Director N. Ek. A. 
Oakland High School, Oakland, California 


T IS not too early for teachers throughout 
the state to plan to attend the N. E. A. 
and the Sesqui-Centennial in Philadelphia 
as part of their summer vacation. 


1. Special Train 


We will 
Oakland 
23, going as a special section of the Overland 
Limited by the route to Philadelphia. 
Southern California will 
in their own cars by the “Padre,” leav- 
June 22, at 7:45 
p. m.; reaching the Oakland pier at 9 a. m 
on the 23rd. Our special train will then leave 
at 11:30 a. m. Northern Californians will join 
us at Sacramento. We 
Saturday 


train from the 


on Wednesday, 


leave by special 


pier, probably June 
direct 
The delegation from 
arrive 


ing Los Angeles, Tuesday, 


will reach Chicago on 
and Philadelphia the 
forenoon of Sunday, June 27. If the meetings 


at 8:55 a. m. 


scheduled for Saturday, June 26, seem to be 


very attractive, we may change this schedule 


so as to leave on June 22, and arrive in Phila 


delphia on Saturday forenoon, June 26. 


2. Railroad Rates 


The round trip fare from main line points 


Redding to Los Angeles inclusive, returning 


$149.22. Direct 
Portland, Ore 
gon, and the northwest. For the fare of $149.22 


via any direct route, will be 


route means any route except 


passengers may return via Niagara Falls, Chi 
Kansas City, and the 
Kansas 


cago, Denver Royal 


and Los 
Wash- 


States ol 


Gorge; via St. Louis, City 


Angeles over several routes; or via 
through the 
South 
through New 


les. Tickets 


ington, D.. C.., 
North and 


southern 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Los 
South may 
Florida. 
Northern 
through the 


Orleans, Texas Ange- 


through the also be 


routed through Jacksonville, 


The 
points, 


round trip trom California 


returning Pacific north 
will be $167.22; from Los 
This 


Toronto; or 


west, Angeles, 


$176.67. ticket may include Niagara Falls 
Lake and 
Rockies via the Ca- 
National Park 
thence through 


Seattle, 


and Chicago, Louise 


Banff and the Canadian 


nadian Pacific; or Jasper 
National, 
Victoria, 
Northern 


St. Paul and the 


and 
Van- 
and the 
Chicago, 


the Canadian 
couver, Portland 
Shastas of California; or 


electrified Milwaukee rail- 


road; or the Great Northern railroad by Gla 
cier National Park; or the Northern Pacific 
by Yellowstone, thence through Spokane and 
Portland. 

For an additional cost of $2.48 any of these 
tickets may be sold to New York City, thus 
permitting holders who attend the convention 
to go on to New York City before returning 
From New York there is a delightful six-day 
boat trip to New Orleans at the direct rout 
fare. Your ticket includes meals and berth 
while on the boat, without additional charge 

Return trip may be made via the Panama 
Canal. The round trip fare, going direct and 
returning on the steamer, will be: 
$350.00; second $250.00. 

Pullman fares to Philadelphia are as fol 
Lower berth $31.50; upper berth $25.20: 
$88.50; drawing room $111.00 
traveling direct with no 


First class 


class 


lows: 
compartment 
These fares 
stop-overs. 

Arrangements have been made for the dele- 
gates from various cities throughout the state 
to purchase tickets at the ticket offices in 
their respective cities and secure reservations 
on the special train. 


apply, 


3. State Headquarters 

The state headquarters are all ready. In 
Philadelphia, what could be more fitting than 
to be at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel? We 
have reserved a block of rooms. Write di 
rectly to the hotel as soon as you know you 
are going, as hotel accommodations are at a 
premium. Double rooms at the Benjamin 
Franklin are $6.00 to $8.00 a day, depending 
on location. In a succeeding issue of the Sierra 
Educational 
other hotels 


News, will be given a list ot 


nearby. 


4. The Sesqui-Centennial 

Philadelphia and the Sesqui-Centennial is 
all ready. The liberty bell will be rung on 
July 4. Many of us will stay over for that. 
Think of a national gathering of teachers in 
a city where everything brings back the stir- 
ring days of 1776. 

If there is any want 
the train, or hotel reservations or anything 
else about the N. E. A.. write to the State Di- 
rector. 


information you about 
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Washington Meeting—N. E. A. Superintendence 


T IS a common observation, when report- 
ing a convention, to state that “this was 
the best meeting in the history of the 

rganization.” Indeed there would be 

hing wrong if each succeeding meeting of a 

ociety did not prove more resultful than the 

ast. Insofar as the Washington meeting was 
oncerned, certain highlights bril- 
iantly. 

It is no matter to 

forward to completion a 

art of 


some- 


stand out 
easy prepare and 
program of the De- 
Superintendence. In the 
the program 
Those who 
of time and from all parts of 
the country, expect to find in a convention of 
this kind, help and inspiration along the lines 
i their special needs. While, therefore, the 
rogram must be diversified, there must, nev- 
rtheless, be a dominant and central theme. 
President Ballou of the Department, with Ex- 
‘cutive Secretary Shankland 
formulated a program 
nd value. 


carry 


present in 
well bal- 
great ex- 


stance was especially 


inced. assembled at 


vense money 


and 
of exceptional 


associates, 


interest 


General Sessions 

Curricular reorganization 
otf the day. One general 
‘specially to the problems of 
school,—kindergarten to 
the rural school. 
ried 


seems the order 
lent itself 
the elementary 
including 
Another general session car- 
on the discussion of grades 7 to 9, thus 
covering the period of the junior high school. 
The platoon type of organization oc- 
cupied the attention of another general ses- 
sion. One evening was given over to an epoch- 
making address by the President of the 
United States. Mr. Coolidge 
Washington as the svbject of his speech. 
Commander Donald B. MacMillan, who led 
he recent aerial expedition into the far north, 
entertained one evening 
ecture. 


session 


grade 6, 


school 


chose George 


with an illustrated 
The opening general session on Sun- 
lay was in the nature of a 
neeting. 


religious 
At the business session officers were 

and other transacted. 

and more it is coming to be under 

stood that frequently best results are secured 


great 


‘lected 
More 


business 


through small or group meetings rather than 
through the large assembly. The groupings this 
ear were particularly well thought out. Su- 
pervision occupied a prominent 
central theme that of 
Education under the general 
Relation of Public 


place. An- 
Character 
heading: The 
Religious In- 


ther was 


Schools to 


were handled in 
were: The 
salary 


struction. Other topics that 
an especially worthwhile 
health of school children; 
schedule; and expert 


way 
the single 
janitor service. 


Growth of Department 


With the growth of the department there 
are noted problems similar to those that have 
confronted and still confront the National Edu 
ucation Association. The 
grown to 12,000. Numerous 
meet at the 
occurs the 
problems 


attendance has 
allied 
same time 
meeting of the Department. The 
brought forward through 
lied auxiliary groups are as important, some 
times than are 
the parent body. 
year by 


organiza 


tions and place as 


these al- 


more so, those discussed in 
It has been found necessary, 
utilize the preceding 
the convening of the general sessions in order 
to find place for the meetings of these allied 
organizations. The National Council of Edu- 
cation is especially needed at this time and 
should have ample opportunity to feature its 
The superintendents 
sioners of the 


year, to days 


program. and commis 
held 


sessions as 


various states meetings 
also did 
Study of Edu- 
Other organizations holding meetings 
during the week included the Deans of Women, 
Elementary School Principals, Rural Ed 
ucation, Vocational Education, Educational Re- 
High School 
Secondary 
Council of 


preceding the 
the National 


general 
Society for the 
cation. 


search, Inspectors and Supervis 
School Principals, 
Kindergarten, 
tional Council of Primary 
Teachers of 


ors, Nationa! 
Supervisors, Na- 
Education, 
Secretaries of 
Educational 


College 
Education, State 


Teachers Press As- 


Associations, 
America. 


\ S IN previous years, and as is the cas: 
L with practically every society, there is 


too great tendency to crowd the program. This 


sociation of 


fault was less in evidence at Washington than 


on some previous occasions. Just how to cove) 
all ground desired and still reduce the number 
of speakers on a program by one-third or on: 
half is a problem yet to be solved. 
maker 
that 


speakers shall occupy 


Perhaps 
dete 
than four 


the program 
mine 


must, at present, 


arbitrarily two rather 


the platform at a give 
session. In the smaller or group meetings, the 
formal presentation of the topic could well be 
followed by general discussion from the floor 


by general discussion from the floor 


PIS 
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California’s Representation 


California was represented on the program 
by nine speakers. Dr. Virgil E. Dickson of 
the Berkeley schools spoke before the Edu- 
cational Research Association on the topic, 
“An Experiment in Classroom Instruction by 
Radio’; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent 
of schools, Los Angeles, served upon The Com- 
mission on the Curriculum; Superintendent 
J. M. Gwinn of San Francisco presented the 
subject “Higher Educational and Professional 
Standards for Senior High School Teachers,” 
this before the general session; ‘Supervisor 
and Teacher” was the theme of Miss Julia 
L. Hahn, kindergarten-primary supervisor of 
San Francisco, speaking before the National 
Council of Kindergarten and 
Training Teachers; Professor Fletcher Har- 
per Swift of the University of California, 
Berkeley, discussed before the Department of 
Rural Education the subject “How State Aid 


Supervisors 


May Best Be Employed to Secure the Su- 
preme Objectives of Rural Education’; and 
at the meeting of the National Society of 


College Teachers of Education, Dr. Swift gave 
attention to the topic, “Apportionment of State 
School Funds”; Superintendent J. F. West 
of Pasadena served upon the Board of Tel- 
lers; H. B. Wilson, superintendent of the Ber- 
keley schools, served upon The Commission 
on Curriculum, spoke before the general ses- 
sion on “The Disadvantages of the Platoon 
School Type of Organization,’ and addressed 
the Department of Vocational Education on 
“The Industrial Arts Program as it Relates to 
Vocation Finding in a City School System”; 
State Superintendent Will C. Wood, who was 
to have spoken upon the topic “Objectives in 
State School Administration,” before the Na- 
tional Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education, was unable to 
attend the Washington meeting; Arthur H. 
Chamberlain presided at the meeting of the 
Educational Press Association of America and 
spoke upon the topic “More Effective Educa- 
tional Journalism.” 


California Breakfast 


A feature of both winter and summer meet- 
ings is the California breakfast. This year the 
number at table was 82. This group included 
not only those engaged in teaching or admin- 
istrating school work in California but also a 
considerable number of representatives of pub- 
lishing houses from the Coast, several one- 
time Californians and guests including Secre- 
tary Curtis D. Wilbur of the Navy, Congress- 


men Henry E. Barber of Fresno, Alfred E. 
Carter of Oakland, Mrs. Florence F. Kahn oi 
San Francisco, Walter F. Lineberger of Long 
Beach, officers of the National Association, and 
other distinguished guests. 

The meeting was presided over by Super- 
intendent Mark Keppel, president of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association. The speakers 
were introduced,—Secretary Wilbur by Mrs 
Susan M. Dorsey; Congressman Barber by) 
William John Cooper; Congressman Carter by 
Fred M. Hunter; Congresswoman Kahn by 
Joseph M. Gwinn, Congressman Lineberger by 
W. L. Stephens. Other speakers presented by 
Chairman Keppel included Miss Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, president of the N. E. A., Superin 
tendant Frank W. Ballou of the Washington 
schools, president of the Department of Su- 
perintendence; John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and Arthur H. 
Chamberlain. 


Condon Elected President 


A number of prominent names were pre- 
sented for officers of the Department at the 
business session. Ballots resulted in the se- 
lection of Superintendent Randall J. Condon 
of Cincinnati for president. Mr. Condon has 
rendered distinguished service in the cause 
of public education in the United States and 
his election is satisfactory to all. It is re- 
grettable, however, that as yet so many of 
the members of the Department fail to realize 
their responsibility under the present organi- 
zation, with the result that many do not vote 
but leave this duty to the minor number. 


The Education Bill 


T IS significant that during the convention 
I there was held a public hearing on the 
Education Bill before the joint education com- 
mittees of Senate and House. 
and against the bill were made. 
favoring the bill 
Charl O. Williams of 
Headquarters. 


Arguments for 

The speakers 
introduced by Miss 
National Education 
Dr. George D. Strayer, who is 
familiar with all details of the proposed meas- 
ure, made an inspiring statement of the pro- 
visions of the bill and the needs for the de- 
partment. He replied to numerous questions 
propounded by members of the committee. He 
was followed by a number of other prominent 
school men and women including Superintend- 
ent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland. These speak- 
ers showed clearly the need for a department 
of education with a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet, which is the leading feature of the 
present bill. 


were 
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The opponents of the measure are strong 
in their allegations that its enactment into 
law would infringe upon state rights, would 
centralize too much power in the hands of 
the federal government, would call for too 
great expenditure of money and would make 
the Cabinet unwieldly by adding another mem- 
ber to the President’s official family. Other 
opponents take the ground that the present 
bureau of education can do all that the bill 
calls for. It is difficult at this time to estimate 
what will be the result at this session of the 
Congress. With so many nationally important 
matters now before Congress for consideration, 
it is extremely difficult to keep the Education 
Bill actively to the front. The headquarters 
staff at Washington, and leaders throughout 
the country, are to be commended upon their 
consistent efforts in this regard. 

Several of our California delegation took 
opportunity to interview senators and con- 
gressmen from California regarding the Edu- 
cation Bill and to discuss with them matters 
affecting the schools of the nation. For the 
most part we found our congressional delega- 
tion alive to the importance of public educa- 
tion and anxious to cooperate in every way 
toward the desired end. 


Special Mention 

Especial mention should be made of the 
highly organized and efficient N. E. A. press 
service under the direction of Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan. The 1926 Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence is a volume of 250 pages, 
entitled “The Nation at Work the Public 
School Curriculum.” 

The department of classroom teachers held 


on 


a formal reception and open house at the 
Mayflower Hotel; also an inspiring luncheon 
meeting and conference at the Hotel La 
Fayette. 

A formal presentation was made of the 


portraits of former Commissioners of 
tions William T. Harris and P. P. Claxton. 
The presentation of the Harris portrait was 
made by A. E. Winship representing the Har- 
ris family. The Claxton portrait, presented by 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
was made through Mrs. A. 
President. 

The portraits accepted on behalf of 
the United States Department of the Interior, 
by Secretary Hubert Work, who made an ap- 
propriate response. John T. 


Educa- 


H. Reeve, National 


were 


Tigert, Commis- 


sioner of Education, introduced the speakers 
and offered appropriate remarks. 
who was 


Dr. Claxton, 


present, thanked the speakers and 





told of his aspirations for the educational sys- 
tem of the country. 

A digest of the important 
appended hereto. We also plan to later publish 
brief utterances on the convention 
high points, by a number of participants in 
the program. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


Attended California Breakfast 
California School People and Family Members 
Adams, Ida May, 901 Washington Building, Los 

Angeles 
3achrodt, Walter, Superintendent, San Jose 


resolutions is 


some of 


Burks, J. D., S. F. School Department, San 
Francisco 

Bush, George C., Superintendent, South Pasa- 
dena 

Clifton, A. R., Superintendent, Monrovia 

Collins, Ida M., County Superintendent, San 


Bernardino 
Cooper, Wm. John, Superintendent, Fresno 
DeBell, W. H., Deputy Superintendent, San 
Francisco 


Dickson, Virgil E., Assistant Superintendent, 
Berkeley 

Dorsey, Mrs. Susan M. Superintendent, Los 
Angeles 

Farno, Alice T., Supervisor, Creative Work, 


San Francisco 
Faught, W. E., Superintendent, Modesto 
Faught, Mrs. W. E., Modesto 
Givens, Willard E., Assistant Superintendent, 
Oakland 
Gould, Arthur, 
Angeles 
Gwinn, J. M., Superintendent, San Francisco 
Hahn, Julia L., Kindergarten-primary Superin- 
tendent, San Francisco 
Hardy, David P., Deputy Superintendent, San 


Assistant Superintendent, Los 


Francisco 
Henderson, F. A.., 
Holbrook, C. R., 

dino 
Holmes, Eva, County Superintendent, Napa 
Huff, William F., Principal Platoon School, 

Long Beach 
Hunter, Fred M., Superintendent, Oakland 
Jones, H. W., Superintendent, Piedmont 
Kemp, W. W., School of Education, University 

of California, 


High School, Orange 
Superintendent, San Bernar- 


3erkeley 


Keppel, Mark, County Superintendent,, Los 
Angeles 

Lundgren, Leonard, Director, Adult and Vo- 
cational Education, San Francisco 

Millikan, Ben S., Covina 

Mooney, Mary F., School Department, San 


Francisco 
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— VERY progressive teacher today real- 
PI izes that each child has character- 
| istics which are worthy of attention. 
{| She also has been convinced that each 
child is unlike any other child in his 
group. Her greatest problem is to 
supply such materials, devices, and 
social settings as will help each one to grow 
and develop to his fullest capacity. 

There has been a common tendency to iden- 
tify kindergarten education as something 
apart frony primary education. For this rea- 
we emphasize a few points that modern 
education The 





son 


progressive primary stresses. 


. child of six needs the same activities to de- 
velop health, initiative, and self-reliance as 
does the child of four. Yet his increasing in- 


take of such skills as arithmetic, reading, and 
more and more of the time 
which should be given to other activities. In 
the kindergartener’s stimulation of 
the child’s growth and social adjustment, the 
primary teacher is forced, of necessity, to 
substitute the measurable skills, thereby lim 
her children. 


writing absorbs 


place of 


iting 


Why Organized 


The National Council of Primary 
the 
analysing and improving conditions which tend 
to limit This 


Education, 


therefore, was organized for purpose of 


primary children. Council ad- 
vocates: 
activities 


method. 


l. Greater use of 
2. Freedom of 

3: A 
ergartens the grades above. 

The local branch was organized in Los An- 
geles in 1912. This group consisted of special 
various lines of prim- 
ary curricula, who pioneered the 


movement of removing primary 


and 


along 


ists 


limitation. It is to their credit 
that, even in those days before 
curricula-makiag had been set 


apart as a specialized department 
in school administration, these 
erganized themselves 
Each committee 
undertook the problem of setting 


educators 


into committees. 





National Council of Primary Education 
in California 


ErnHet A. Britto 


closer relationship between the kind- 



























































University of California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles 


forth the educational outcomes to be ob 
tained through the particular subject taught 
Along with the outcomes to be obtained, help 
ful materials and methods for this accomplish 
ment were suggested. 

First, for example, came the measuring and 
evaluating of “seat work,” noting (a) its sim 


plicity, (b) its definiteness, (c) its value 
as a child’s problem, (d) its power to hold 
the child’s interest, (e) its purpose, (f) its 


length of time in accomplishment, (g) its value 
in correlation with class work, and (h) its 
provision for joy in achievement. This com 
mittee also made careful analysis of children’s 
problems 


Children’s Problems 


Narrative drawing: The opportunity it 
offers for independent efforts and _ self- 
directed activity. 


2 The primary room: Its equipment 


The sand-table: Its possibilities in any 
primary group 

{ Constructive hand work, such as: Dolls, 
doll furniture, boats, costumes, curtains 
for the room, trimming play hats, ete. 
The browsing table containing  picturs 


books, silent reading books, group readers, 
stereoptican views 

6 The nature mate 
Gourds, seeds, seedpods, 


Bookmaking 


rials to be used, such as 
Eucalyptus bark 


S Attractive reading charts. 

% Healthful plays and games 

lo Ways in which the upper grade children 
might help the primary teacher in music, 


games, stories, art reading 


charts, printing of 
While these never published 
as a separate contribution, they became integ 
rated into the minimum essentials so widely 
used throughout California at the present time. 
This effort absorbed the Primary Council for 


N 1919 a number of the avail- 
Roos members of the origina! 
zroup, together with several 
people interested in early child 
~“lucation, were called together by 
Miss Madilene Veyerka. The 
local branch of the Primary Coun- 
cil was definitely re-organized. 
This group of teachers, 
visors, and principals meet onc 
(Continued on Page 252) 
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School Music in a California City 


Mary E. IRELAND 


Supervisor of Music, Sacramento, California 


HAVE selected the present develop- 
ment in instrumental music, not be- 
cause it is the most important part 
of our work, but because it is com- 
paratively new and is attracting con- 
siderable attention in the commun- 
ity at this time. 





This interest is partly due to the fact that 
we are finding the step from theory to prac- 
tice, from learning how to play to actually 
playing, a shorter one than we have thought 
possible in the past. This is partly because 
the schools are quick to become conscious of 
the advantage of the school orchestra or band. 
Partly because the parents themselves have 
taken a most active interest from the very be- 
ginning. One of the Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions organized and financed the first violin 
class, two others sponsored the first bands. 
The Parent-Teacher Federation has always 
been back of every movement to extend the 
work or increase the teaching faculty. Today 
we have five instrumental teachers employed 
by the Board of Education, to give full-time 
to bands and orchestras and the required class 
teaching in the elementary and junior high 
schools. 

We enrolled 760 children in the free classes 
and 510 in bands and orchestras. Since that 
time more than 90 violins have arrived. The 
insistent requests from the parents of these 
children is good evidence of their support of 
the work. 


School Concert Band 


At the request of more than 30 boys and 
their parents we established and organized 
the Sacramento School Concert Band with a 
present enrollment of 56 boys from the best 
players of the elementary and _ secondary 
schools. This band rehearses, as part of one 
of the night schools, two evenings each week. 
A Parents’ Auxiliary of 110 active and 
ciate members stands back of this band in all 
its social and musical activities. The parents 
took these into a well-equipped camp 
last fall for two weeks of intensive training. 
Later the boys won the second prize at the 
State Fair. 

In all of this work it is the training of the 
boys and girls, not the making of musicians, 


asso- 


boys 


9G 


that receives first consideration. Music has 
been called “the most social of all the arts.” 
Few other experiences so quickly bring about 
group feeling as ensemble singing or playing. 
There must be individual efficiency and group 
activity, each pupil playing or singing his own 
part correctly but always in relation to every 
other member of the group, always with due 
regard for the “common good.” 


Creative Unity 


T IS a question of working together to pro- 

duce something beautiful but something im- 
possible to the individual working alone. And 
through it all runs the question of service, of 
unselfish preparation in order that joy and 
good cheer may be brought to the school, 
the visitors, or the community. 

It is a fine experience to feel that one is 
needed. It is still finer to be prepared to meet 
the need in the right way and to be ready fo! 
service at all times. This is what we are try- 
ing to give our boys and girls through our 
bands and it not in line with 
present emphasis in training for citizenship? 


orchestras. Is 


> 


Youth Achieved 


E who has achieved it 

More truly knows the joys of youth 
Than he who has it thrust upon him, 
For one, just merely young, forsooth, 
Will early lose the wonder 
Each adventurous dawning brings. 
But he who has achieved youth 
To every morning greeting sings 
And, donning shining armor, 
Fares forth ’gainst giants in the way 
For him no dread of age nor dying, 
There is no drabness in his day 


I know a teacher, long in service, 

As youthful as her pupils are. 

She’s learned that years need not in passing 
The real romance of living mar. 

HAWKINS 


ALICE TENNESON 


San Pedro, California 
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Posture Work for Pre-school Children 


Mrs. Ethel M. Hendriksen, a health worker of national repute, recently 
contributed a noteworthy illustrated article on the above theme, to the maga- 
zine Hygeia, a journal of individual and community health, published in 
Chicago. We are enabled, through the courtesy of Hygeia, to reproduce 
herewith two of the striking illustrations in Mrs. Hendriksen’s paper. 





the left are the foot- 


prints of Walter, whose 
arches were flat when he 
first came to the school 
clinic. Flat feet or fallen 
arches are one of the most 
common defects among 
pre-school children. By 
proper exercises under ex- 
pert supervision, this phy- 
sical defect can be cor- 
rected. It is a routine 
practice at the posture 
conference to make prints 
of the feet by painting 
them with a solution of 
iron, alcohol and glycerin 
and then asking the child 
to step on_ water-color 
paper. Flat feet, as one 
would expect, print in full. 
Prints are taken every 
three months thereafter 
to watch the improvement. 


ITTLE John’s arches 
. were weak and low. 
See illustration to the 
right. Corrective exercises 
over a period of two years 
brought results. Many 
times shoes are offenders 
in causing fallen arches. 
Broad toed shoes of ample 
length should be selected. 
Cobblers are instructed to 
raise the heel one-eighth 
of an inch if the foot 
shows a tendency to throw 
the weight inward. 
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Lest We Forget 


That the dear girl who begins her work in a one-room rural school is unprepared 
for the situation she meets 


Mrs. STELLA DAUGHERTY 


Rural Teacher, Midland School, Moreno Stage, Riverside, California 


OW MANY of the 35,000 children in 

1,800 one-room rural schools of Cali- 

fornia are suffering educationally and 
perhaps morally because, as patrons will tell 
you, the school was given to a young girl “just 
out of college?” We hear such tales many 
times over. We teachers of the older class 
have worked with rural children who seemed 
to have suffered at the hands of inexperienced 
instruction and control. 


The caution, “Lest we forget,” is offered 
as a stimulus to awaken the educational public 
to the fact that our girls, who leave the 
teacher-training schools excellently prepared 
to teach one grade in a chosen department, 
enter the one-room rural school with very little 
to help them,—(1) organize the classes for 
eight grades, (2) hear them through the day, 


(3) see that each pupil is kept busy at a 
profitable occupation, and (4) develop good 
habits for life in the children under their 
charge. 


A sweet girl, who was accused of failure, 
said to me at the close of her first year of 
rural work, “I got absolutely nothing in my 





Boys and Girls and Teacher of Midland School 


teacher-training to help me solve the difficulties 
I found in handling thirty children classified 
in eight grades. I was unable to present work 
according to methods I had learned were the 
best. Neither could I use the interest project 


ideas given me, for lack of time to develop 
I tried, but the result was confusion 


them. 


because I was obliged to neglect other classes 
in order to work with one. It seemed that I 
had nothing that I could apply to children of 
sO many ages and grades. They say I have 
failed. I suppose I have, but if I am given a 
chance to use what I got in my normal-train- 
ing work I know [ can make a 
teaching.” The second year the dear girl 
taught one grade in a larger system. She had 
been prepared for this work and she made a 
complete success of it. 


success of 


This article is not offered as a criticism 
against teachers’ colleges, but rather as a 
defense of the young teachers accused of 
failure in the one-room schools. If a one-room 
rural course were offered in our training in- 
stitutions, registration for such a course 
probably would not justify its support. Girls 
usually wish to train for positions in the larger 
school systems. 


If, however more young teachers would 
realize that the one-room rural school is 
a field for work that cannot be surpassed 
in opportunity to develop certain life 
essentials in the child, that type of school, 
so strongly criticized for inefficiency today, 
would soon vindicate its purpose and hold 
its rightful place in education. In no other 
school is the teachers’ chance for character 
molding so great. 


The one-room rural school cannot be made 
to hold its rightful place so long as those who 
teach it use it only as a stepping 
Neither will it ever be what it can be so long 
as the rural work is supervised by teachers 
with city experience only. Rural work is a 
field in itself. There is no possible way to 
conduct a successful one-room rural 
after methods of a city system. The person 
who has taught successfully for years in a 
country school and has evolved methods by 
which the aims of education are accomplished 
is the person best fitted to help young one- 
room rural teachers avoid the pitiable mistake 
of trying to apply one-grade methods in an 
eight-grade school. 


stone. 


school 


(Continued on Page 254) 


Teacher Participation and the League College 


KarRL W. GUENTHER 








Chairman, League College Classes, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Mr. Guenther is widely known as a teacher of sociology and history. For 
several years (1922-24) he taught at the Santa Barbara State Teachers Col- 
lege. He has served (1923-1925) as chairman of the national committee on 
the Status of Teachers, and more recently as chairman of the college classes 
of the National League of Teachers Associations. 


~|LASSROOM teacher participation in 
| the formulation and execution of 
school policies is gradually but surely 
coming to occupy a deservedly larger 
place in the American scheme of edu- 
cation. Teacher participation is a 
corollary of the democracy which the 
States often championed. It is 





has 


United 
democracy applied to education! 

Thirteen years ago the National League of 
Teachers Associations was organized, in order 


to advance teacher the 


and 


participation 
teacher. 
‘It is largely the result of the effort 
of this organization that this cause 
has been so far advanced today. 
The disposition of many educators 
in positions of influence and author- 
ity, to consider more reasonably now 
than formerly the position and con- 
tributions of the classroom teacher 
throws upon the latter new responsi- 
bilities. In order to help the teacher 
these _ responsibilities, the 
League has sponsored the establish- 
ment of the National League College. 
An especially important object of the college 
is to enable class-teachers to study their prob- 
lems and the problems of class-teacher organ- 
izations from the point of view of the common 
teacher. Supervision, rating, promotion, ten- 
ure, the recruiting of teachers, curriculum, 
taxation, proper organization of a teacher asso- 


status of the classroom 


meet 


ciation, relation to other teacher associations, 


editing a local teacher association bulletin, 
are but a few of the questions upon which 
experienced teacher association leaders feel 
the need for common counsel. As _ teacher 
participation grows, the need for teacher asso- 
ciation officers from various sections of the 
country to exchange information and opinion 


increases. The need also increases for a stim- 
ilus to scientific research upon their common 


problems. 


Informal Organization 
League College meets these needs in a 
Every 


The 


very simple way. summer classroom 








) 


teacher associations select delegates to attend 


the N. E. A. and League conventions. These 
conventions—especially the N. E. A. repre- 


sentative assembly—may be regarded as new 
types of Parliament in their incipiency. De- 
velopment is inevitable! At these conventions 
an attempt is made to consider collectively 
the problems of the teaching profession. The 
profession numbers at the present time about 
700,000 members. The conventions last about 
a week. A week for conventions with such a 
purpose is not enough! To consider with jus- 
tice the professional, social, and eco- 
nomic problems of such an immense 
group requires vastly more time. At 
this point the League College 
emerges as a useful instrument. 

Members of the League College 
are simply delegates to the N. E. A. 
and N. L. T. A. conventions, who 
agree that when the convention is 
over they will attend in a body the 
summer-school of some nearby uni- 
versity which has been previously 
selected. At this university, courses 
dealing with problems of teacher 
associations are organized. Regular university 
credit is allowed for these courses. 

The university chosen is always to be near 
the N. E. A. convention, so the college moves 
about the country as the convention 
Last year the college adjourned from the con- 
vention at Indianapolis to Marquette Univer- 
sity in Milwaukee and deliberations were re 
sumed there. 


moves. 


Studies in Styles 
The League College may be viewed as a kind 
of educational haberdashery to which teacher 
organization leaders may repair each summer 


to learn the latest fashions in class-teacher 
educational attire. Here educational frocks 
and frills may be examined at leisure. Pre- 


vailing styles may be compared and the bland- 
ishments of administrative fashion 
studied with judicial calm. 
A peculiarity of the college is that everyone 
is privileged to have a share in shaping the 
(Continued on Page 256) 
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oe NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, N.E.A. AND P.-T.A. 


This is the home of the National Education Association and of its good friend 
and ally, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The three windows 
visible on the right side, on the third floor, the two faintly seen through the 
tree, on the front, and the two behind the big branches, on the fourth floor, 
are those of the National P.-T. A. Office. On the third floor are the reception 
room, the office of the President and Executive Secretary, and the combined 
library and business office, while higher up are the shipping department and 
the stenography and mimeographing rooms. 
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The President’s Message 


Mrs. HuGH BRADFORD 
State President, Sacramento 


UBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK—April 26-30— 
Penns for the active and enthusiastic partici- 
pation of every P.-T. A. worker in California. 
fornia. 

Public Schools Week is a remarkable and 
distinctive California celebration, and _ indi- 
genous to this great commonwealth. 

It originated seven years ago, when 
time conditions were reflected in a serious 
crisis in the public schools. Its object was, 
and is, to acquaint the public in general and 
parents in particular with the work and ac- 
tivities of America’s schools. 

The American public schools are the crown- 
ing glory of our democracy. They are Ameri- 
ca’s most valuable and distinctive contribu- 
tion to the civilization of the world. The Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers 
stands squarely behind Public Schools Week 
and wishes it all success. 

Parent-Teacher Association workers every- 
where can secure full information through 
their local school superintendents or from the 
Public Schools Week Committee, 930 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco. 


war 


UR state convention is to meet at San 

Bernardino, May 25-28, inclusive. The date 
is about a week later than usual but as the 
national convention, at Atlanta, Georgia, does 
not take place till the first week in May, the 
later date had to be chosen in order that Cali- 
fornia’s delegates might be back. 

The executive board has planned to have 
the days and evenings filled with suggestions, 
round tables, and conferences. The board con- 
cluded that the greatest amount of help thus 
could be given the delegates. The department 
chairmen will report on the work done through- 
out the state in the many fields of service, 
while the district presidents will give emphasis 
to the objectives of the fifteen districts. 


Prominent Speakers 
speakers will be 
work has been 
commented on nationally. 
on the 


Among the 
Binzel, 


Miss Alma 
so favorably 
Miss Binzel spoke 
national program at St. Paul. Cali- 
fornia is fortunate in having secured her. Her 
subjects for the two addresses will be “Twen- 
tieth Century Interest in Parents and Teach- 
ers” and “The Newer Understanding of Con- 
duct.” Honorable Will C. Wood will address 


whose 
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the convention on “Home Education” and the 
“Use of Leisure Time.” Many of our national 
chairmen and past presidents will give short 
addresses. A trip to Riverside for afternoon 
tea, luncheons and banquets will be the di 
versions. A special feature is planned for 
one evening, but its nature remains a deep, 
premediated mystery! 

Nearly all federations are entering into the 
plan of traveling together, either by “cara- 
van” or train. From the north the transpor- 
tation committee is formulating a plan for a 
special train. 


Election of Officers 


Election of officers and revision of the con- 
stitution are the two largest features of the 
business of the convention. The state presi- 
dent is to be chosen from the south. Mrs. 
Frank O. McColloch is the choice of the nomi- 
nating committee. 

Mrs. Earnest L. Benson of San Francisco is 
to be chairman of resolutions. Mrs. P. L. 
Barnes, of Long Beach, chairman of creden- 
tials, Mrs. F. O. McColloch, of Los Angeles, 
chairman of rules and regulations. The vice- 
presidents, Mrs. R. L. Cardiff of Santa Cruz, 
and Mrs. W. A. Price of San Diego will as- 
sist the president in presiding at the sessions. 

It is probable that following the revision of 
the constitution, the nominating committee 
will be called upon to select more vice-presi- 
dents. It has been found that in a state as 
large as California the work necessitates more 
vice-presidents and a shorter term of office. 

The outgoing officers and chairmen are 
completing their three years work and promise 
reports of wonderful achievements for the 


convention. 
co fk * 


P.- T. A. Problems 


Mrs. Georcta ALLEN REILty, Berkeley 


State Treasurer, California Congress 


OME twenty-nine years ago in California, 
S in connection with our public schools, there 
existed a few mothers’ 
evolved into our large Parent-Teacher move- 


clubs. These have 
ment of today. Such groups were organized 
to give to the rural as well as the city mothers, 
the same enlarged chance for the study of 
Child Welfare. They promote a better under- 
standing between mothers and their children, 
thereby establishing a mutual bond of sym- 
pathy based on a moral code. 

From our study in the intervening years, 
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we find ourselves conceding that this must 
all be done through Education,—moral, men- 
tal and physical. We would create in publie 
sentiment the real desire to hand to posterity 
an example, of which the adult would be 
proud, and would stimulate youth to do greater 
things. 

We have before us “The Child: His Nature 
and His Needs.” Large groups are using the 
outlines and are making a study of the book 
and will establish in the minds of many par- 
ents the necessity of sympathizing with the young. 
If we are going to lead youth it must be by 
sympathy and example. If these can not be 
found at home where will they be found? In 
an environment of the parents selection, or 
will they be found in some one or place that 
will be a rebuke, or cause the heartache of a 
parent? Physical, mental, or moral ne’er-do- 
wells or wrecks today are the result too often 
of broken homes, lack of interest or lack of 
understanding on the part of parents. 


OW about a book “The Parent and His 

Problems?” Perhaps it would be wiser to 
have a book “The Adult and His Problems” 
as adults are not all parents and it is in 
the adult we are trying to cultivate this public 
sentiment. 

Everything we pick up and read today is 
putting before us the alarming increase of 
crime. Startling statistics are daily staring 
us in the face, showing the youth of the crimi- 
nal, but who is directly responsible for this 
youthful criminal? It is hard to point one’s 
finger on the greatest of the contributing 
causes of youthful crime, whether it be li- 
censed or unlicensed. 

Why not turn the searchlight away from the 
result to the source and study how to prevent 
the first or the recurrence of the first false 
steps? And how will we start this prevention? 
It can not be accomplished in a day, but let 
each lend a helping hand. 

In the final analysis 

Youth is in a position to be led. 

Adults are in the position to lead. 

Education (mental, moral, and physical) will 

find the way for character development 

In the home, church and school. 


California School 
and Public School Catechism. Fifteen 
cents per copy. Address California 
Teachers’ Association, 930 Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 
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A Lad and a Lass 


Wilbur 


QO". Wilbur is a little chap 
With sober, quiet air; 

I’m sure that he must have ahead 
A future bright and fair. 


He sits enthralled with open book 
Then turns the pages faster 

Until with great delight he finds 
A passage he can master. 


“The bird was singing in the tree” 
And Wilbur’s blue eyes glisten 

He doesn’t know he’s read aloud 
But the whole class stops to listen. 


So on and on the clear voice goes 
Until the story’s finished 

And we resume our work nor think 
“Efficiency diminished.” 


Peggy 
AUGHING EYES and rosebud mouth 
I 4 Hair so brown and curly; 
What can Peggy have to say, 
Coming in so early? 


What is that she’s holding back? 
Saucy little elf! 

“Can you guess what I have brought? 
“I cut them all myself.” 


“Let me think—a picture now? 
“A dog, or cat, or tree?” 

“Oh no, Miss Brown, it isn’t that! 
“You'll have to look and see.” 


So off the paper comes—and there 
All brown and crispy sweet 

Are cookies; ducky, horse and fish 
For teacher’s lunch a treat. 


Though sweet the cookies, sweeter far 
Was Peggy’s thought of giving, 

And Peggy holds within her heart 
The secret of true living. 


The golden sunshine that you spread 
No cloud could rise to cover 

May life give back to you, my dear, 
The joy you give to others. 


Haze. Butts 


San Diego 





Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 
upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 


American Humane Society National Contest. Best 
Grammar School Poster 


SCHOLARSHIP AND FOOTBALL 


ALIFORNIA’S Interscholastic 
¥ has established standards of 
which all 
athletic 
time of 
must be 
unless he 


Federation 
scholarship 
school pupils participating in 
must meet. A pupil at the 
part in athletic 
passing in three units of work, and 
is in the first 
have carried 


high 
contests 
taking any contest 
semester of his ninth 
three units the 
ester preceding the one of the contest. 
The C. I. F. 
ests—A. B. C. 


as to W 


year must sem- 
provides for four classes of con 
and D. 
height and 
through eight semesters. 


Class A is unlimited 


ight, school attendance 


Classes B, C and D 


are graduated on an age, weight, height 


and 
This arrangement makes pos 
Under 


years ago this was 


semester basis. 
sible competition for boys of all sizes. 
the system in vogue a few 
not possible and the school 
up of a select 
The healthful 


team was made 


iew. 


condition which this progres 


sive athletic move has brought about has been 
typified at Covina Union High School during 
the 1925 football season. There are 260 boys 
in Covina High School, and Class A, B and € 
teams participated in the football schedules 
Forty per cent of the boys played football. 
Class A won the Southern California Cham 
pionship and lost to Bakersfield High School 
in the state championship game by the score 
of 14-13. The Class B team reached the semi- 
final game in the Southern California Cham 
pionship series, being defeated by San Diego 


Covina Grading System 

The grading system in use at Covina is the 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 scheme, 4 meaning a condition and 
5 a failure. In order to compare the scholar- 
ship of boys playing football with other boys 
in school a scholarship index has been calcu 
lated. If a boy makes two grades of one, one 
two, and one three, these grades are added 
and divided by four, the number of subjects 
he is carrying, a number 1.75 is obtained. The 
smaller this number is the higher the scholar- 
ship rank becomes. For purposes of compari 
son this number is called the pupil’s “scholar 
ship index.”” The comparison shows the fol 
lowing data: 


Scholarship Index 

Average of all boys in school.......... , 
Average of boys of Class C Football 
Average of boys of Class B Football 
Average of boys of Class A Football............2 
Average of all boys playing football. 

The scholarship of the boys playing football 
is decidedly above the average of the school. 

On the Class A there 
seniors. The 


boy 5s 


team were several 


average scholarship index otf 
first quarter of thei 
During the first quar 
ter of their senior year it was 2.15. This im 
not all due to athletic competi 
However a portion of it may be attrib 
uted to football. From a scholarship basis, 
football pays. 


these during the 


freshman year was 2.93. 


provement is 


tion. 


V. R. Ross 


Vice-Principal of Covina Union High School 


Covina, California 
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A Progressive School Man 


77E REGRET that we have not previously 
\ notified you of the death of Mr. O. B. 
Hull, principal of the Theodore Roosevelt Jun- 
ior High School. Before coming to San Jose, 
he had taught in Long Beach and San Ber- 
nardino and was principal of the grammar 
school in Porterville. 

As Mr. Hull was one of the progressive 
California schoolmen, his loss will be keenly 
felt in all educational circles as well as in 
our own scheol. Mr. Hull was an idealist who 
made his dreams come true. He had many 
wonderful plans for the future of his school. 

The faculty and students of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Junion High School are trying to 
realize Mr. Hull’s objective, that of making 
that school, “The Best in America.” 


Bessie I. Coie 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Junior High School 


Principal 


San Jose, California 
* xe * 


California Migratory Children 


y URAL SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
R San Joaquin Valley, met in Hanford re- 
cently to discuss the problem of the migratory 
child in the public schools. The sentiment of 
the association on the problem under discus- 
sion was crystallized into the following state- 
ment, which was unanimously adopted by the 
supervisors: 

The problem of providing educational fa- 
cilities for the children of migratory laborers 
has become more acute with the development 
of the cotton industry in California. The Rural 
Association of the San Joaquin 
Valley goes on record as favoring: 

1. NO RELAXATION IN THE ENFORCE- 
MENT OF THE ACT GUARANTEEING THE 
EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS OF CHILDREN, 
WITH ITS INDIRECT CONTROL OF CHILD 
LABOR. 


2. AN ADAPTATION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE STATE TO PRO- 
VIDE: 


a. A financial program organized by the 
State recognizing the migratory child as a 
permanent State problem rather than a dis- 
trict emergency. 

b. Adequate salaries for specially trained 
teachers. 

c. That the seasonal school extend its func- 


Supervisors’ 


tion to include such social service as day 
nurseries, clinics, and school lunches. 
3. Cooperation with other agencies in an 
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effort to fit the mi- 
gratory family into 
the social and econ- 
omic life of the 
State. 

4. The appoint- 
ment of a committee 
by the President of 
this organization to 
make: 

a. An instructional 
program based upon 
an analysis of the 
fundamental life 
needs of the migra- 
tory child and stated in terms thereof. 





b. A determination of adequate equipment 
and necessary supplies for a unit sea 
sonal school. 


Miss Nan Weed, President of the Associa 
tion, appointed the following committee to 
work out the details of the instructional pro 
gram and the necessary school equipment 
Miss Helen Heffernan, Kings County, Chair 
man; Mrs. Harriet Merrill, Fresno County; 
Miss Esther Erickson, Madera County; Mrs 
Callie B. Thomas, Merced; Mr. MacKaye, Tu 
lare County, and Mr. Healy, Kern County. This 
committee is to report at the next meeting 
to be held in Bakersfield in April. 


At this time, it is expected that these plans 
may be put in form for presentation to county 
boards of education in those counties affected 
by the problem of the seasonal laborer. 


NELLIE HEFFERNAN 


Field Assistant 


Hanford, California 


Protect Our Children 


The decent education of our children 
paramount importance. Parents and teachers 
of California are bending every effort to dis 
courage the display and sale of salacious lit 
erature. This “vile stuff” 
menace to the decency of our future citizens 


is of 


constitutes a tragic 


Moral and national decadence go hand it 
hand. 
Mrs. J. C. McGEEHAN 
Mount Diablo Federation 0! 
Parent-Teacher Association 
Walnut Creek, California 


EDUCATIONAL | 
LITERATURE 


Sex Education 


Mrs. Georce WALE 
San Francisco 
URBANKED” may be the excuse of the 
B intellectual loafer. Especially that of 
parents with “mock modesty” entanglements 
in the terrain of social hygiene. In the shared 
life of parent and child, sex devotion is the 
keystone of the arch. Particularly valuable in 
our acclaimed standard reference work, “The 
Child: His Nature and His Needs,” are the 
chapters on the instincts and impulses of the 
child and the problems, regimen and hygiene 
of the adolescent period. 


Books suitable, as additional sources of in- 
* spiration and information are: “Parenthood and 
Race Culture,’ by C. W. Saleeby; “The Sexual 
Life of the Child,” by A. Moll; “Sex.Education,’ 
by I. S. Wile. Bearing directly upon the un- 
folding of the same subject from many different 
angles may be noted: “Sex Instruction” and “Sex 
Education,” by M. A. Bigelow; ‘Father and His 


Boy; the Place of Sex in Manhood Making,” by 
T. W. Galloway; “From Youth into Manhood,” 
“Girlhood and Its Problems,’ and “Youth and Its 


Problems,” by W. S. Hall. The above are 
selected from 300 books, which with their re- 
spective authors and publishers, are included 
in a special list in “The Child, His Nature and 
His Needs.” 


A number of carefully-written circulars may 
be secured by parents and others interested by 
writing to the California Board of Health, 
Sacramento. The list follows: 


1. The Four Sex Lies 
2. When and 
Parents. 

A Guide to Mothers of Girls from Ten to 
Sixteen. 

The Secret of Strength—For Younger Boys 
Virility and Physical Development—For 
Older Boys. 

Physical Development, Marriage 
Motherhood for Young Women. 
How One Mother Told Her Child the Secret 
of Life. 

The Need for Education in Sex Hygiene— 
For Parents. 

List of Books on Sex Hygiene. 


-For Young Men. 
How to Tell Children—For 


and 


A Girls’ Association 


PEAKING of pamphlets, here is a new one 
S —published on a high school press, which 
will surely interest every high school principal 
and dean of girls. Its title, “The Girls’ Asso- 
ciation, Its Growth and Development,” by Eva 
M. Stone.’ We had supposed that every high 
school has its socially unadjusted girls, nurs- 
ing their adolescent longings and heart-aches, 
but Berkeley High School claims to be the ex- 
ception, for we read: “As for the lonesome 
girl, she can no longer be found in our midst. 
Carefully made plans for welcoming the 
stranger are now carried out in each advisory 
section. Before she is aware of it, the new 
girl is made acquainted with the other girls 
and soon finds congenial companions, and it is 
probably a long time before she discovers that 
all this did not happen by mere accident. 
Every girl has a right to happiness of this 
kind. The social spirit that the girls have 
tried to create may aptly be expressed in the 
words, ‘Come, let us be happy together.’ This 
happiness is made possible for the girls in the 
Berkeley High School because as one of the 
members of the Council put it, ‘The Associ- 
ation binds the girls together with unity of 
purpose and ideals’” (p. 16). This Associa- 
tion has developed during the principalship 
of C. L. Biedenbach. Its “fairy godmother” 
is Mrs. Eva M. Stone, skillful teacher and tire- 
less worker. Why not ask them about it? 


ae % * 


Tabloid Nature Lore 


2 Pocket Natural History is a praise- 
worthy series of little illustrated manuals, 
prepared by Harold L. Madison, curator of 
education, Cleveland Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The first numbers deal with trees, In- 
dian homes, and the Mound Builders. Each 
bulletin is designed for field use and is cop- 
iously illustrated. The price is fifteen cents 
each. Mr. Madison has done his work in a 
very commendable way. It is to be hoped that 
some California naturalist will prepare a 
similar series for the Pacific slope. 


‘Eva M. Stone: 
Berkeley High 
School Press 


The 
School 


Girls’ Association 
1912-1925; Berkeley 


of the 
High 
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Professional Books on Reading 


WILLIAM JOHN COooPER 
Superintendent, Fresno City Schools 


ANY teachers will find it impossible 
M to attend summer session, for one 

reason or another, but will want to 
do some professional reading before the open- 
ing of schools in the fall. This month there- 
fore, we hope to serve the elementary school 
teacher by discussing some of the fairly recent 
books on the psychology and pedagogy of 
reading. 

The latest, and in some way the most im- 
portant, book for the teacher has just come 
from the press of D. Appleton & Co. It is Dr. 
Brooks’ “Applied Psychology of Reading,’ and 
“is an attempt to interpret and apply briefly 
in non-technical language the more significant 
parts of the vast body of material on the 
psychology of reading” (p. vii). The 253 pages 
of text are sub-divided into 16 chapters treat- 
ing such particular matters as “Causes of Un- 
satisfactory Results in Reading” (ch. II), “The 
Measurement of Achievement in Reading” (ch. 
VIII, IX), “Improvement of Reading” (ch. XI), 
“How to Diagnose Reading Deficiencies” (ch. 
XII), “How to Improve Oral Reading” (ch. 
XIII), “How to Improve Silent Reading” (ch. 
XIV), “Diagnosis and Remedial Measures” 
(ch. XV). In addition there is a selected bib- 
liography of 153 references to books and maga- 
zine articles covering all the scientific experi- 
mentation of the last quarter of a century. 

To make the book more usable in teachers 
colleges, each chapter closes with 5 or more 
exercises, well selected and thought-provoking. 
Each chapter itself is carefully outlined so 
that it is easy for the student to follow the 
thought. 

The style of the book may be illustrated by 
selections taken from the brief treatise on 
types of oral reading. Says the author: “Noth- 
ing in the entire range of reading instruction 
should subordinate the content of what is read 
to anything else.” “Beginning with the third 
grade, audience reading is the most important 
type of oral reading. Audience reading implies 





Brooks, Fowler D. The Applied Psychology of 


Reading, with Exercises and Directions for Improv- 
ing Silent and Oral Reading. 295 p. D. Appleton 
and Co. 1926. 
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three conditions—a message, an audience to 
receive the message, and some one to give 
the message.” “Dramatizing certain selections 
is a good way to give this training.” “From 
the first grade to the last year of high school, 
reading must be looked upon as a way of 
finding out interesting and (to the child) valu- 


able things. Methods of teaching must lead 
the child unconsciously to connect reading with 
finding out things in which he is interested. 
Reading good books must not be regarded or 
treated as a distasteful task.” (pp. 141, 142, 
249). 


Teaching Children to Read 


| THE same series with the Brooks book 
is the fourth (1926) revision of Dr. Paul 
Klapper’s “Teaching Children to Read.’* This 
book, which in its various revisions has been 
a favorite manual for more than ten years, is 
undoubtedly one of the most valuable treatises 
for the teacher to have on her desk. The au- 
thor has set for himself ten fundamental aims 
(Preface p. v-ix), as follows: 


“First, the theory underlying classroom practice 
is fully presented.” 

“Second, the content is developed with reference 
to the actual needs of teachers of reading.” 

“Third, all forms of silent reading are adequately 
stressed.” 

“Fourth, the text seeks to help teachers to help 
themselves.” 

“Fifth, an analysis of the most commonly. used 
reading systems is included.” 

“Sixth, standardized reading tests are analyzed, 
their values discussed, and the modes of admin- 
istering them and interpreting the results are set 
forth.” 

“Seventh, the text attempts to help teachers 
make their own diagnoses of the reading difficulties 
of pupils.” 

“BKighth, the method of adequately motivated 
teaching is emphasized.” 

“Ninth, drill, adequate in amount and variety, 
is supplied the teacher.” 

“Tenth, the needs of supervisors as 
teachers are kept in view.” 


After an adequate treatment of the physi- 
ology, hygiene and psychology of reading, the 
author discusses in three chapters (V, VI, VII) 
the various systems of reading now on the 
market. Here, in a few pages, the teacher 
may find an estimate of the value of every 
important series of readers published up to 
within the last year, discussed under headings 
of this kind: “The Underlying Principle,” 
“The Organization,” “The Treatment of Pho- 


well as 


nics,” “The Attitude Toward Written Lan- 
guage,” and a final evaluation. For instance, 

Klapper, Paul. Teaching Children to Read. A 
Manual of Method for Elementary and Junior High 
Schools. 326 p. D. Appleton & Co. 1926. 
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with regard to a certain reading system the 
author under the heading ‘Underlying 
Principle”: “This reading system . is con- 
ceived in the endeavor to make the ‘appre- 
hension of the thoughts and feelings expressed 
on a written or printed page’. An attempt is 
made to elevate reading above work mastery” 

etc. Under “Organization” we find two 
topics treated. (1) “Reading for thought. This 
system of reading develops its reading lessons 
through eight steps, which may be summed 
up briefly as follows” (p. 78). Then follows 
a little more than a page of outline of the 
eight steps. (2) “The Work in Phonics. The 
work in phonics is designed to develop accu- 
rate enunciation and to train the children to 
read new words. After a few selections have 
been read from the board, and the children 
tiave mastered a stock of about sixty words, 
phonics is introduced.” (p. 79). Under the 
heading, “Estimate of the System” we find 
the criticisms, selections from which are: “The 
reading system falls short of being a pure 
story method.” “Despite its emphasis on read- 
ing as a process of thought acquisition, it con- 
fines the introductory reading lessons to read- 
ing words in lists or from perception cards.” 
“The cumulative tale is over-emphasized.” 
“The manual accompanying this method is 
very helpful to teachers, for it is replete with 
sound advice.” “The . reading system, as 
a whole, is modern in aim and purpose, al- 
though it strays from the path in specific in- 
stances during the development of its 
(p. 80, 81.) 

We do not know of a treatment in reading 
manuals of the topic “Phonetics and Mechanics 
of Reading” as satisfactory as the one to be 
found within the 30 pages of Chapter IX. Chap- 
ters are given to the subjects of oral reading, 
silent reading, standardized tests in reading, 
and modern reading methods similar to those 
found in all good treatises on reading; all of 
them written with the results of recent scien- 
tific experimentation in mind. Teachers will 
be very much interested in Chapter XII, en- 
titled “Grouping According to Weaknesses in 
Reading,” in which many types of weaknesses 
ire analyzed, and suggested remedial lessons 
for correction of such 


says 


pro- 
cedure.” 


weaknesses are given 


A Century Text 
LkoM the Century Company press comes a 
The 
Series, written by Dr. 


new number in 


Century Education 
John Anthony O’Brien, 


O’Brien, John 
ind Pedagogy \ 


Studies 


Anthony. Reading, Its Psychology 
Summary of Experimental 


Reading 291 p. The Century Co. 1926 
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and entitled 
Pedagogy.” 


“Reading: Its Psychology an 
“The teaching of reading has al 
ready been improved as a direct consequenc 
of the findings of scientific research and th: 
distinctions set forth by the educational psy 
chologist. .. . But the knowledge, to influenc« 
classroom procedure must be brought fron 
the fields of scientific research and the psycho 
logical laboratory and translated to the teacher 
in the class room. In serving as such a ve 
hicle and such a translation, the book finds 
its essential raison d’etre.” (preface p. x, xi) 
The book should serve as well as a textbook 
in elementary courses in teachers colleges 
where the instructor wishes a volume to sum 
marize recent scientific experimentation, par 
ticularly at the University of Chicago but be 
lieves that the Chicago monographs are too 
technical for his students. The author quotes 
freely from the monographs by Judd, Gray and 
Bushwell. From his own experience and study 
the author contributes valuable suggestions 
for improvement of silent reading ability, par 
ticularly as affected by “concentration of at- 
tention” and “pressure of time control.” 

The book is printed in large type, easy to 
read, English is excellent. There are 10 plates, 
12 tables, and 25 figures, all well selected to 
illustrate the text. At the end of each chap- 
ter will be found problems for discussion, 
and a selected list of references. One would 
wish, however, to find more reference to the 
work done at Columbia University by Profes- 
sors Thorndike and Gates and Miss Zirbes, and 
to the contributions of Horn to silent reading 

It is hoped that in future editions the edi 
tors will be a little more careful in employing 
in the text the numerals of the same sort used 
to label the figures and tables (e. g. 
Roman numbers for both). 
ticular 


Arabic or 
Chapter XI in par 
is full of errors of this sort. 


Objectives 


pie the Laurel Book Company we have 
received a most interesting little volume 
with an unsatisfactory title-—“Reading Objec 
tives.’* The sub-title, “A Guide Book in the 
Teaching of Reading” is a much more satis 
factory label of the contents of this 400-page 
volume in three parts. There are two chap 
ters under Part I, which bear the title “The 
Problem of Reading Instruction.” Part II 
entitled “Reading in the Primary Grades.” 
consists of seven very helpful chapters. Part 
Ill, “Reading in the Intermediate and Gram 


*Anderson, Charles J. and 
Reading Objectives \ Guide 
ing of Reading 416 p. Laurel 


Davidson, 
Book in the 
Book Co. 
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’ 


mar Grades,” embraces nine chapters covering 
the work of this division in a very thorough- 
going manner. From the preface we take these 
statements of the purpose made by the au- 
thors: “The book is written for the teacher 
of reading and for the one who would become 
a teacher of reading. It is intended as a guide 
to the teacher ....” “It purposes to show 
the teacher how the habits, skills, abilities, 
and attitudes necessary to the attainment of 
maturity in reading may be realized. In doing 
this, it presents a wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial used successfully by many teachers of 
reading.” (p. vii, viii). 


Vocabulary Building 

The book is to be especially commended 
for the large number of helpful suggestions 
for the teacher of reading. For example, Chap- 
ter V, entitled “Vocabulary Building in the 
Primary Grades,” treats briefly the problems 
involved and outlines for the teacher many 
suggestions under such headings as “associa- 
tions to increase meaning,” “classifying words 
to increase comprehension and organization,” 
and “material for vocabulary building.” Under 
the latter heading we find not only suggestions 
for “Labels and Signs,” but a half-page dis 
cussion of “ways of presenting this material” 
(p. 67). Under the title “Greetings” (p. 68) 
we find a page of “Suggested Exercises.’ Under 
the heading “Matching Games” (p. 69) we find 
seven sub-headings, each accompanied 
usable classroom devices, fully illustrated. The 
discussion of “Action Sentences” (p. 74) is 
followed by one and one-half pages (75, 76) on 
‘Ways of Presenting This Material.” Under 
the topic “Phonics” (p. 76) occurs a brief dis- 
cussion of the necessary elements to be taught, 
followed by “Suggested Procedures in Teach- 
ing Phonics,” which are duly outstanding un- 
der three sub-headings as follows: 


with 


a Ear Training,” with over a page of sug- 
gestions; “II, Eye and Voice Training” (p. 81), 
vith more than two pages of suggestions; “III, 
evices for Drill’ (p. 83), with a page of sugges 
ms 
This will probably 
idea of the wealth of concrete materials in 
this little manual. It is commended to teachers 
of reading in all the grades, and to teachers’ 
college instructors. 
i. carefully 


1 


give the reader some 


Each chapter closes with 
selected list of suggested read- 
ngs. It is evident that the authors have given 
areful consideration to the scientific studies 
that have been made in the past few years, 
particularly at the University of 
Teachers College, Columbia 
versity of Iowa, et cetera. 

‘PACE will permit only the discussion of the 


Chicago, 
University, Uni- 


\J very recent volumes discussed above. It 
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is with regret that we must omit some very 
excellent treatises on reading issued within 
the past year or two. To every earnest stu 
dent of the subject of Reading, however, we 
must commend the Supplementary Educational 
Monographs issued by the University of Chi 
‘ago, embodying the work of Judd, W. S. Gray, 
Buswell, and their assistants. Particular] 
would we urge that all such students famil 
iarize themselves with Educational Monograph 
No. 27, published last June. It is entitled 
“Summary of Investigations Relating to Read 
ing,” and prepared by Professor William Scott 
Gray. Care was taken to embody in this 
monograph the results of every important in 
vestigation in recent years; and an exceed 
ingly valuable feature of this book is the 
bibliography of 436 items, for in it the editor 
has, in one concise sentence under each item 
afforded the reader an idea of the subject 
matter treated by the book or the magazin« 
article named, or an estimate of its value. 


War on Illiteracy 

Cora WILSON STEWART 

National [Illiteracy Crusade 

A ized in Washington, D. C., 
meeting of the 
dence, its 
literacy by 


was orgap- 
during the 
Department of Superinten 
purpose being “To Wipe Out II 
1930.” This organization has its 
headquarters for the present at the American 
Red Cross in Washington, D. C., and will dé 
vote itself strictly to aiding the 5,000,000 men 
and women who cannot read or write. It will 
aid and back up States and organizations that 
are already attacking illiteracy, and where the 
crusade has not penetrated it will help to in 
itiate it, seeing that no community is left out 
and no illiterate is missed. 


5 Million Illiterates! 

The President is William Allen White. Jan¢ 
Adams and Glenn Frank are Vice-Presidents 
W. Carson Ryan is Secretary, and Cora Wil 
son Stewart is the National Director. Nobody 
can object to the 5,000,000 illiterate men and 
women in this country having their chance 
Every friend of education will be glad to see 
their opportunity hastened. What has long 
been needed is an agency like this which will 
devote itself to the one objective. The De 
partment of Superintendence at its Washing 
ton meeting backed up the movement with 
a strong resolution and school people every 
where will welcome the assistance of this 


group of educators and laymen in coping with 
the Nation’s most gigantic problem. 


. 
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Improve Yourself 
While You Rest 


AT 


Pacific Palisades 
“God’s Garden by the Sea” 


School folk who desire for themselves and their families a summer vacation which will be 
something more than a six week’s period of loafing, and which will send them back to the 
school room and to their homes not only with renewed physical energy but with quickened 
intellects, stimulated minds and enhanced culture, will find in the Pacific Palisades Summer 
Schools and Assembly—July 5 to August 15—an ideal environment. 


Something for everybody—playgrounds, kindergarten and nature hikes for the little kiddies, 
elementary and high school courses for the older children and for the adults splendid lectures 
by such men as Dr. Charles A. Elwood of the University of Missouri and Dr. Richard Bur 
ton of the University of Minnesota. There will be fine recitals and concerts nearly every day 
by carefully chosen musicians. Mothers, if they wish, can take courses in home making. 


Recreational Facilities 


The recreational possibilities include surf bathing, fishing, mountain hiking, horseback-riding, 
tennis, etc. Teachers with families need not fear about the environment for their children. 
It is actually ideal inasmuch as the Palisades property, comprising more than three square 
miles of area, is under jurisdiction of the Methodist Conference and the atmosphere is free of 
all pernicious influences. Persons of all denominations visit the place, the attendance in 1925 


being fifty per cent in excess of the attendance in 1924 and the attendance in 1924 thirty per 
cent in excess of that of 1923. 


USE COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


An Inexpensive Outing 
Pacific Palisades Association, 
Pacific Palisades, California. 


Gentlemen: 

I have seen your advertisement in the Sierra Edu 
cation News and without obligating myself in any 
way I wish you would send me literature and fur 
ther information in regard to your Summer Schools 
and Assembly, and data on vacation costs. 


Name 


I 
The cost of a six weeks vacation at Pacific Pali- I 
sades is surprisingly small and at nominal cost | 
you can have nearly any type of accommodation— 
from space in one of the automobile camps to rent { 
of one of the numerous artistic rustic casitas. There | 
are tent houses of various sorts, cafeteria, dining 1 
hall, and lodge. We are three miles north of 
Santa Monica and have a wondrous view of Santa | 
Monica Bay with Catalina Island lying directly { 
opposite us. 

! 


Address 
City. 





Educational Dates 


April 
4—Easter Sunday. 
5—California State Board of Education, 
Sacramento. 
7-8—California Spring 
Flower Association. 
4th Annual Flower Show, San Francisco. 
10—California Council of Education, Oak- 
land. 
17—Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annual Meeting, Boston. 
19-23—California High School Principals An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Huntington, 
Pasadena. 
20-24—-Girl Scouts of America 
12th Annual Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 
21-May 1—Better Homes Week. Auspices 
Better Homes in America, 1653 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 
26-May 1—California Public Schools Week. 


May 
1—Child Health Day. Auspices America 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 
2— 8—National Music Week. 
Bur Auspices National Committee, 45 W. 
y day 45th St., New York City. 
2 3— 8—National Congress of Parents and 
% Teachers 30th Annual Convention, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 
9—Mothers Day. 
25-27—California Congress 
Teachers, Annual 
Bernardino. 
29—Camp Fire Girls of America, National 
Convention, Stockton, California. Mrs. 
B. Swanson, Executive. 
30—Memorial Day. 


Blossom and Wild 


Association 


idies, 
‘tures 


of Parents and 
Convention, San 


June 
21-24—-Ohio State Teachers’ Association, An- 
nual meeting, Cedar Point. 
27-July 2—National Education Association. 
Summer meeting. Philadelphia Sesqui- 
Centennial Celebration. 


July 
Training Course for Peace Workers. 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Madeleine Doty. 


a Edu 
in any 
1d fur 
Schools 


Oregon Moves Ahead 


ORD REACHES us that the Oregon 

Teachers’ Association has effected re- 
organization and has so amended its consti- 
tution as to provide for a full-time paid see- 
retary and the publication of a teachers’ jour- 
nal for ten months of the school year. The 
dues, formerly $1.00, have been increased to 
$2.00, thus to provide for more extended ac- 
tivity. 

A splendid program was developed in the 
annual meeting of this past year, with Miss 
Cornelia J. Spencer as president. The newly- 
elected president of the association is Dr. 
J. S. Landers, president of the Monmouth State 
Normal School. The Oregon Association is 
sponsoring the state income tax, under which 
50 per cent of the revenues derived would be 
devoted to education. 

* ¥ 4% 


The Upward Arc 


The California School of Arts and Crafts 
has moved from its long-established location 
at 2119 Allston Way Berkeley, to its beautiful 
new campus in Oakland, Broadway at College 
Avenuue. The new site has made possible a 
development both in space and in facilities 
for instruction that was not possible in the 
old quarters. Mr. F. H. Meyer, director of the 
school, is receiving the congratulations of his 
host of friends throughout the state upon the 
splendid new epoch which is dawning for the 
California School of Arts and Crafts. 

* ” * 


Home-Making at San Jose 


OME-MAKING department of the San Jose 
State Teachers College will offer some 
attractive summer session courses, beginning 


June 28 and continuing six weeks. Mr. Ed- 
mund Gurney will offer a course in Tailoring 
and Advanced Dressmaking. Mr. Richard 
Allen will have charge of the classes in House 
Decoration and Furnishing. Miss Helena L. 
Mignon will offer a course in organization, ob- 
jectives, and supervision in Home-Making sub- 
jects. There will be courses in clothing, foods, 
millinery, dress design and cafeteria manage- 
ment. For further: information, address Home- 
Making Department, San’ Jose State Teachers 
College. 
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Save California’s Forests 
(See Frontispiece, Page 212) 


VERY school-teacher in 
EK every other worker in the field of educa- 
tion, should actively promote the preservation 


of the few remaining groves 
of California’s magnificent 
forests, 

Forest protection and the 
conservation of the beauti- 
ful) mature background of 
California should be sys 
tematically taught in every 
school, from the kinder- 
garten to the university. 

The Save the Redwoods 
League, with headquarters 
in Berkeley, California, is 
primarily interested in the 
‘preservation of California’s 
Redwood groves. The 
League has the following 
objects: 

l. To from de- 
struction, for the enjoyment 
of this generation and those 
to come, representative 
areas of our primeval for- 
ests. 


2. To establish through 
Federal aid a National Red- 
wood Park, and through 
State aid a State Redwood 
Park. 


rescue 


3. To purchase Redwood 
groves by private subscrip- 
tion, and to establish memo- 
rial groves for individuals 
and organizations. 

4. To obtain the protection 
of timber along State high- 
ways in California, partic- 
ularly to preserve the 
beauty of the celebrated 
Redwood Highway. 


5. To support reforesta- 


tion and conservation of our 
forest areas. 


Thousands of travelers have pronounced the 
California Redwood Highway, shown on the 
accompanying map, to be one of the most re- 
markable scenic routes of the world. 


The Sequoia sempervirens (Redwood) is 
found in its native state nowhere except along 


this narrow fringe on the California coast. Its 


California and 


EDUCATIONAL 


tional forests. 
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SHOWING THE LOCATION OF 
THE REDWOOD BELT OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Map of the 
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News 


companion species, the Sequoia gigantea (Bi: 
Tree), found only in the Sierra, has beer ex 
tensively preserved in national parks and n 

But, except for the California 
State Redwood Park in the Big Basin and fo: 
Muir Woods, none of the best of the virgin 


Redwood forests had been 
preserved before the orga! 
ization of the Save-the-Red 
woods League in 1918. 

In Humboldt and De! 
Norte Counties, where the 
Redwoods reach their ver; 
finest form, the League has 
been successful in presery 
ing park areas extending 
over 15 miles along the Red 
wood Highway and compris 


ing almost 3000 acr« 
* Es * 


Sierra Club Outing 


ALIFORNIA school peo 
C ple who are interested 
in hiking, mountaineering 
and the great wonderland 
of the out-of-doors will be 
interested to know that 
plans for the Sierra Club 
outing to Yellowstone Park 
July 10 to August 7, 1926 
are rapidly materializing 

It is planned to leave 
California in a special train 
entering the Park from 
West Yellowstone station 
Three weeks will be spent 
{n the Park and two or three 
days on the train each way 
This trip will afford the 
most exceptional opportu 
nity for visiting the Yellow 
stone ever offered members 
of the club. 


All of the important fea 
tures of this Park can be 
readily visited on this out- 
ing. The southern half of 
the trip will cover a portion 
of the Park that ordinary 


tourists find it impossible to reach. Mountain 
sheep, goats, elk, moose, deer, and other wild 
life will afford rare sights. The Park is noted 
for the profusion of wild flowers, many of 
which will be new to Californians. It is antici 
pated that many California teachers will take 
this remarkable outing. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


cA Most Unusual Book for Schools 
KING ARTHUR 


By Paut Creswick 


423 pages Richly illustrated $1.36 


N a style notable for its literary quality and its quaint, beguiling charm, Paul 

Creswick, the well known English writer, tells the story of King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table. He has succeeded in preserving, to a remarkable degree, 
the atmosphere and vitality of Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. 

It is a book which should be read by every boy and girl, for it will enrich the 
imagination, build fine ideals of character and conduct, and provide a key to the 
ever-recurring Arthurian motifs in literature, music, and art. 

The beautiful dark green and gold binding, the hand-drawn chapter headings, the 
clear yet rich typography, and the pages that open easily and invitingly,—all these 
features make it a book long to be treasured. 


American Book Company 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


cA LANDMARK 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Teachers of bookkeeping interested in a new course that will 
1. Stress the understanding of business records instead of 
mere busy work in keeping records 


Eliminate the long, cumbersome, unpedagogical “sets” 


? 
3. Impart a real knowledge of modern business conditions 


4. Develop the subject through the balance sheet approach 
and do all this in a way interesting to high school students are invited to 
write us for copies of 


JACKSON, SANDERS, AND SPROUL 
BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 


Published February, 1926 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Underlying Significance of The Road My Heart Desires 
the Vacation School 


(Continued from Page 218) 


assured of the real value of the work done 
in these institutions they will hesitate to halt 
the participation of their children in such 
activities by excursions to beaches and moun- 
tains, shopping expeditions, visits to the movies 
and similar interruptions. The necessary 
proof of utility will be forthcoming when they 
see them returning from school with practical 
equipment for meeting the every-day problems 
they encounter when away from the classroom. 


If success is to remain in waiting upon the 
vacation schools and they are to continue 
their growth in number and attendance these 
requirements for actuality in education must 
be more completely met the while adherence 
to formalities of method and the dictates of 
the course of study are sacrificed. 


The underlying significance of any expan- 
sion in the scope of the vacation school is 
apparent when it is seen that increasingly 
large sums are expended each year for the 
maintenance of public schools wherein the de- 
mands of the course of study are a minor 
consideration. The interests of children be- 
come the bases of teaching and supersede the 
idea of the teacher. The only evidence of 
progress is shown in the work and conduct of 
the children. Compulsion becomes the desir- 
ability of activities and associations coupled 
with an accomplishment the value of which 
is recognized by both children and parents. 

It is not improbable that in this the vacation 
school holds aloft a beacon light for our guid- 
ance during the required school year. 


I. D. Perry 
Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles 


WANT a road that travels 

l From city, town and village 

To the open plains and the pastures, 
And the oak bespattered hills. 

Leaving boulevard and alley, 

Avenue and street and parkway 

For the scattered homes of farmers 
And the barns their tillage fills. 


I am tired of speeding autos,, 

I am weary of the stop-signs, 

All confused with glaring headlights, 
And the crush of crowding cars. 

Let me have the quiet daylight 

Sweetly flooding field and hillside, 

Fading out in sunset, twilight,— 
And the placid evening stars. 


Farther yet from toil and effort 

Of the restless human hiving, 

I would climb the brushy foothills 
Up where rock and cliff abound; 

Far as first the scattered fir-wood 

Stand at heads of little canons, 

Past the clumps of mountain maples, 
Where is heard no human sound. 


Here my evening fire shall flicker 
Where the silence is unbroken 
Save for winds that stir the treetops; 
There my blankets I'll unroll. 
Here I'll listen to the voices 
Of the cliffs and pines and grasses, 
In the majesty of spaces 
Listen to my inmost soul. 


Beautiful pictures belong on the walls of every 
school-room in America 
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Long Life 


For school books is assured by the Toronto Method of Book 
Repairing now being used by school and public libraries through- 
out the country. 


Read What Librarians Say: 


“It is such a relief to know that we can fix our 
books as soon as they begin to break and thus 
save them for a much longer service. We could 
not spare them for the bindery and they were 


going to pieces as they were. Now the problem 
is solved.” 


“We are quite impressed with the Toronto 
Method of binding and repairing, and we expect 


to make a plan and program for its enlarged 
use.” 


& 8 


For free booklet on Toronto Method of Book Repairing 


write to 


GAYLORD BROS. 


Stockton, California 


Supplies for School, College, and Public Libraries 


—P® ——— 
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Washington Meeting 
(Continued from Page 227) 


Mosher, M., San Jose 


Katherine L., University of Cali- 


Raymond 
McLaughlin, 
fornia, Los Angeles 


Neel, Melvin, President Board of Education, 
L. A. Co. Rural Supv, Long Beach 

Neel, Loraine (Daughter), Long Beach 

Plummer, Lois E., Principal High School, Ful 
lerton 


Proctor, William M., Stanford University 


Routt, Forrest V., Superintendent, Alhambra 

Shafer, Harry M., Assistant Superintendent, 
Los Angeles 

Shafer, Mrs. M., Los Angeles 


Stephens, W. L., 
Paul E., 


Superintendent, 
Superintendent, 


Long Beach 


Stewart, Santa Bar- 


bara 


Stewart, Mrs. Paul E., Santa Barbara 

Stuckey, W. L., Superintendent, Huntington 
Park 

Teach, Charles E., Superintendent, Bakers 
field 

Teach, Mrs. Charles E., Bakersfield 

Wade, May C., Principal Elem. School, Berke 
ley 

West, John Franklin, Superintendent, Pasa 
dena 

Wilson, Harry B., Superintendent, Berkeley 

White, Richardson D., Superintendent, Glen 
dale 


One-Time Californians 


Alltucker largaret M., Research Division N. 


E. A., Washington 

Bailey, Mrs. Edna W., 434 West 120 St.. New 
York. 

Barnhart, E. W., Federal Board for Voc. Ed., 


Washington 
Flanders, J. K.., 
ae 


Haddock, 


State Normal School, Oswego, 


Nellie A., 
(formerly 


Director of Bureau of 


Meas Los Angeles), Louisville, 
Ky. 
Hagelthorn, 

Y. Univ. 


Hockett, John 


Sigma, School of Education, N. 
A., Lincoln School Teachers Col. 
(formerly Angeles), New York 
Miss Lydia D., Dean of Women, 
Normal Col., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


George C 


Los 
Jones, State 
Teachers 
(Asso. 


Study), 


Kyte, College, Columbia 


Director—Cal. 
York 


Education, 


Research 
New 


School of 


University 

Curriculum 
Patty, W. W Indiana 
University 


(Continued on Page 250) 


California State Dietetic 
Association 


REBEKAH K. Ear.e, Los Angeles 


Chairman State Publicity Committee 


T STARTED at a luncheon, and at a sug- 
ee that the efforts, previously made 
by a group in the north and another in the 
south, be united. The National Home Eco 
nomics Convention was in session at San 
Francisco, in August, 1925. A group of die- 
titians who were members of the convention 


were gathered at the Fairmont Hotel at lunch 
eon. Among them was Dr. Ruth Wheeler, pres- 
ident of the National Dietetic Association, who 
urged forming a California association of die- 
titians. After that luncheon came a dinner 
at the Woman’s Faculty Club on the university 
campus, where Dr. Ruth Wheeler, Miss Lenna 
and Miss Effie Raitt spoke of the 
value of organization. There were 32 dietitians 
present, representing all of California. 


Cooper 


The outcome is a sound and useful organi 
zation, growing steadily in size and influence 
valuable to its own members and to California 
in general, especially to the medical profes 
sion. The good standing of the association is 
largely due to two of its features; one is the 
excellence of 
high 


its officers, and the other 
standard of 


is the 
which is evi 
dent from the following extract from the asso 
ciation’s 


membership, 


constitution 


‘“‘Membership in thi: 
to persons presenting 
“First 
trition, 
pysiolugy, 


association shall be limited 
the following qualifications 

A bachelor’s degree with a major in nu 
including allied sci such as chemistry 
physics, biolos 

“Second. A minimum of six months experience 
as a hospital dietitian, nutrition worker, or othe 
position which deals with the prevention and treat 
ment of disease, with diet, or with research it 
and metabolism. 

“Third. A 
California.” 


ences, 


etc. 






foods 


bona fide pe the 


sition within 


State of 


At the 
Medical 


Association 


invitation of the 


the 


California 
California 
its annual meeting 
to coincide in time and place with that of the 


State 
Association, Dietetic 


has 


arranged 


Medical Association, and meets in Oakland, 
April 26 to May 1, 1926. 





} 


r fa “a 
California School Trustees Handbook | 
} and Public School Catechism. Fifteen | 
} cents per copy. Address California | 


Teachers’ Association, 930 Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 
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Are You Getting Measurable Results 
In Business English 


Every commercial teacher knows that it is more difficult to get tangible, measurable 
results in the English classes than in any others. First, it is difficult to determine just 
what are the essentials for an efficient Business English course. Second, it is far 


a sug- from easy to get those essentials so firmly fixed that students will never forget them. 
‘made Applied Business English and Correspondence 

in the (Revised 1924 Edition) 

» Eco By Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle 

t san has solved this problem for hundreds of schools. The unessential and purely technical 
of die 


have been left out, but every point necessary for a stenographer or office worker to 
know has been dealt with simply, directly, forcefully, and above all—interestingly. 
Students remember what has interested them. 


ention 


lunch =e , 5 s 

ae Bach lesson is followed by exercises that require a thorough comprehension of the 

» pres- principles explained, demand genuine mental effort, and develop constructive ability. 

n, who ss 

of die- A Time-Saver for Teachers and Students 

diene The use of printed exercise forms, with space left for the insertion of the correct 
oo word by the student, brings the work to the teacher in uniform, easily corrected form, 

versity and time formerly spent in writing out whole sentences may be employed to better 

Lenna advantage by students. 

of the Text complete, with brief exercises at the end of each lesson, $1.00 


Supplementary Exercise Book, 40c. 
Approved by California State Board of Education 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHELAN BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


stitians 


organi 
fluence 
lifornia 














St | poe geet Ree 
«|| Important New Books on the Macmillan List 
dt For Your High School Courses 

eS a c ee ee oo Arts—Civics 


pe rience 


Ashley: NEW CIVICS—Revised Edition 





a Gout Bays: BUSINESS LAW—Revised Edition 
veuhealibe: Read and Fox: RAPID CALCULATION 
State of Read and Harvey: BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
Canby and Opdycke: THE MECHANICS OF COMPOSITION 
a State Canby and Opdycke: THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION 
Dietetic Craig: THE SPEECH ARTS 
meeting ‘ Smith: ORAL ENGLISH—Revised Edition 
t of the Manning and Donaldson: FUNDAMENTALS OF DRESS CONSTRUCTION 
JYakland. Loewen: MILLINERY 
{ Smith: BEGINNER’S GEOMETRY 
i Schultze and Breckenridge: ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
“| } Peabody and Hunt: BIOLOGY AND HUMAN WELFARE 
ibook } Trafton: SCIENCE OF HOME AND COMMUNITY Revised Edition 
ifteen } 
oe ae THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Build- 


/ 350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


ne! 
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Washington Meeting 


(Continued from Page 248) 


Pope, Alvine, N. J. School for the Deaf (for- 
merly Director of Ed. Panama Pac. Ex- 
position), Trenton, N. J. 

Ritter, W. E., Science Service (formerly Uni- 
versity of Calif.), Washington 

Sturtevant, Sarah M., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York. 

Weidemann, Charles C., New York 

Whitehead, Douglass, Supv. Socialized Activi- 
ties (formerly State Teachers College), 
San Francisco 

Cc. C., Macmillan Co. 


Van Liew, (formerly S. 


F.), New York 
Publishers’ Representatives 

Allen, A. K., Houghton Mifflin Co., San Fran- 
cisco 

Culp, W. M., Harr Wagner Pub. Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Ellsworth, Jesse A., Macmillan Company, San 
Francisco 

Moore, Fred T., Silver Burdett & Co., San 


Francisco 
Morehouse, T. C., Macmillan Co., San Francisco 
Morosco, A. H., Allyn & Bacon, Los Angeles 
Osborn, J. S., Los Angeles 
Osborn, Mrs. J. S., Los Angeles 


Van Liew, C. C., Macmillan Company (for- 
merly San Francisco), New York 
Guests 
Wilbur, Curtis D., Secretary of Navy, San 
Francisco, Washington, D.C. 
Ballou, Frank W., Superintendent, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
Ballou, Mrs. F. W., Washington, D. C. 
McSkimmon, Miss Mary, President N. E. A., 
3rookline, Mass. 
Tigert, John J., U. S. Commissioner 
cation, Washington, D. C. 
Billinghurst, B. D., Superintendent, Reno, Nev. 


of Edu- 


Congressional Delegation 


Barbour, H. E., Congressman, Fresno, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Carter, Albert E., Congressman, Oakland, 
Washington, D.C. 

Kahn, Florence P. Congress Woman, San 
Francisco, Washington, D.C. 

Lineberger, Walter F., Congressman, Long 


Beach, Washington, D.C. 
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Resolutions 


ESOLUTIONS 
ering the 


were unanimously adopted cov 
following items: (1) pledging that 
the American Public School shall worthily serve 
the Republic. (2) Honorific to the President. (3) 
Thanking citizens, officials and teachers of Wash- 
ington, D. C. (4) Praising the schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and honoring President Ballou. (5) 
Urging the passage of the new Education Bill. 
(6) Reaffirming its position of child labor and 
urging speedy passage of legislation, to prevent 
the exploitation of American childhood. 

(7) Urging the extinction of illiteracy. 
voring legislation to clear the _ states’ titles to 
the federal land grants. (9) Recognizing every 
practicable support and improvement of rural edu- 


(8) Fa- 


cation. (10) Suggesting possible change in the 
date of meeting. (11) Urging uniform program 


of health and physical education. 


(12) In an age more complex and intricate 
than any other the world has ever known, in a 
country of unparalleled prosperity, the problem of 
personal adjustment to social, civic, and economic 
environment is not easy. To a generation of youth 
facing such complexity the difficulty is great in- 
deed. 

It is a tribute to young America that, in mak- 
ing this adjustment, so many succeed and so few 
ail. 

We bear our tribute to the essential cleanness, 
the intellectual straightness, the frank courage, 
and the decent idealism of American young man- 
hood and young womanhood. 


The greatest obligation we, an adult generation, 
owe is the obligation we owe to them. 


In developing those characteristics of person- 
ality and citizenship which we. desire for our 
civilization, such as obedience to law, respect for 
government, and tolerance, all American adults 
will serve youth best by themselves setting those 
examples which they desire youth to follow. 


(13) Only that education can be free which 
provides under conditions appropriate to the age 
of the student 


complete liberty to seek the an- 
swer to any honest question. 
Legislation restricting curricula may im- 


pede educational progress, but it cannot alter, 
modify, or set aside any law of Nature, science, 
or of God. The power to think and reason is 
God-given and must not be restricted. 

14) Expressing appreciation to the N. E. A. 
Division of Research and recommending continu- 
ance, coordination and extension of the Division 


of Research. 
* * Es 


A National Convention, Stockton 


tye FIRE GIRLS of America are holding 
their national convention at Stockton, Cal- 
ifornia, May 29 to June 6. Following the con- 
vention will be a camping session in the Yose- 


. mite National Park. We are informed that 


the Trans-Continental Passenger Association 
has granted low round-trip rate from cities 
in the East and Middle West. Large atten- 
dance is anticipated. 

The Camp Fire Girls organization is making 
splendid progress throughout the Western 
states. It represents a high quality of organ- 
ized activity for girls and young women. Na- 
tional headquarters are at 31 17th Street, New 
York City. The National Executive is Lester 
F. Scott. 
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cAn elementary study of classical 


mythology for high school pupils 


GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY 


By Jessie M. Tatiock 


a” this entertaining high school text, Miss Tatlock has skillfully retold, with 

simplicity, clearness, and charm, the most important and interesting of 
the Greek and Roman myths. The twofold aim of the book is, first, by a 
sympathetic and accurate treatment to give some understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the character and ideals of the people among whom the mythology 
developed; and, second, by placing the familiar stories in their proper relation 


? 
{ ; ‘ : : 
} to enable the pupil better to understand references in literature and repre- 
| sentations in art, ancient and modern. 


Octavo, 372 pages — — 100 Illustrations — — Price $2.25 


“se"taa"® THE CENTURY CO." Site 


SCHOOL CHAIRS 


Schools demand strong, durable chairs. 
The tablet arm chair shown here, is 
holding up under the rough student 
treatment in California, in New York 
and in every other state where instal- 
lations have been made. 

Thousands of these chairs have been 
in use for many years. 

This is without doubt the strongest 
chair manufactured. 

Note particularly the kick board to 
keep students in rear from resting feet 
on chair in front, and the generously 
strong book or hat rack. 


It is Our Own Design! SEE IT! 


[YY entworth ‘| 


39 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


















































Distributors for Library Bureau School, Bank and Office Furniture 
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Primary Education 


(Continued from Page 228) 


each month to discuss modern trends in edu- 
cation. Lectures are given by speakers of 
authority. The group is encouraged to study 
and discuss its important findings; to further 
apply kindergarten methods to primary grades; 
to arrange an interchange of definite visiting 
diays whereby kindergarteners may visit first 
and second grades, in order to familiarize them- 
selves with the activities there being carried 
out; to arrange a definite play period for the 
children of the primary group who seem less 
mature and wish to enjoy some of the activi- 
ties of the kindergarten; and to use the play 
materials provided in the kindergarten. 

Since the first grade of most schools in Cali- 
fornia is limited for space, the problem is to 
provide a place in the building where the chil- 
dren who wish to construct houses, aero- 
planes, or indulge in the noiser activities may 
do so, while the more advanced kindergarten 
children who wish to have reading, may go 
into the first grade and read quietly without 


being disturbed by the noise of blocks and 
hammers. 
Since every kindergartner has had special 


courses in psychology in which emphasis is 
placed upon child study and materials most 
desirable for little children, and since she has 
had a freer time schedule, she has been able 
to foster initiative, originality and self-reli- 
ance in her pupils; while the primary teacher 
has been held responsible for definite results 
as outlined in the course of study. 


NE of the most valuable problems of 
O the Primary Club, therefore, has been 
the securing of speakers who have worked 
out definite plans of child study and have ac- 
complished certain definite aims for the pri- 
mary grades, all of which are most acceptable 
to progressive primary teachers. 

The National Council of Primary Education 
issues bi-monthly, a bulletin which is supplied 
to every member. This bulletin contains the 
findings of the different local branches; state 
ments concerning the more progressive educa- 
tional problems; modern programs for primary 
grades of different states, as well as successful 
activities and ways of noting children’s pro- 
gress. 


Historical Studies 


Severe E. Frost of Texas has produced a 
series of standard historical studies. These 
comprise improved outlines with correlations, 


references, and full page maps in color. Th 

series includes: United States, ancient, mod 

ern, English history. The references include 
picture prints, Victrola records, and stereop 

ticon slides. The Pioneer Publishing Com. | 
pany of Fort Worth, Texas, are issuing this 
meritorious set. 

* * * 


Shakespearean Studies 


A BOOK OF interest to all Shakespear: 
lovers and of value to teachers and stu- 
dents of Elizabethan drama and English lit- | 
erature is “Shakespearean Studies Simplified,’ 
by Warde and Sisk. The volume is published 
by the Pioneer Publishing Company of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Fifteen of the most important plays ar 
given in synopsis form, scene by scene, with 
complete analysis of the plot and description 
of the historical setting of each. The most 
important lines of each play are quoted. A 
thorough and exhaustive study of the struc 
ture of the plays is a feature which appeals 
to the student and teacher alike. The play it 
self, whether read or reviewed over the foot 
lights, takes on new meaning and new life 
Thirty questions, which bear directly on ever, 
play, are designed to furnish proper materia! 
for discussion and thus develop a better un 
derstanding of the play. 

* * * 


A Story of Inventions 


Pioneers of Progress, published by Samuel! 
O. Kuhn, of 3100 Broadway, New York City 
is a large 8-page outline of history, inventions 
and inventors. It supplies the parallel ma 
terial that is required in many schools, along 
with that offered by “Old World Beginnings” 
and “New World Adventures.” A wide rang¢ 
of themes is treated, beginning with the com- 
pass, 1200 A. D., and coming down to the auto- 
mobile and the aeroplane. It gives a birds- 


eye view of many important human inventions 
* * od 


Equipment for Woodshops 


“Woodworking Equipment” is the title of an 
unusually beautiful catalog issued by the Little 
Giant Company, Mankato, Minnesota. It is 
printed with superlative excellence and illus- 
trates the numerous types of wood-working 
lathes and band-saws which this company pro 
duces. Every California teacher of wood-work- 
ing and everyone who has to do with the 
selection and installation of wood-working 
equipment, would benefit through a careful 
perusal of this excellent catalog. 
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The Iroquois  Arithmetics 
for School and Life 


By 
Dr. Harry DeGroat 
Principal State Normal School, Cortland, 
New York 
Sidney G. Firman 
Supt. of Schools, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


William A. Smith 
Supt. of Schools, Hackensack, New Jersey 


The Iroquois Arithmetics set a new stan- 
dard in arithmetic textbook achievement. 
They are built on the latest scientific 
investigations which are bound to revolu- 
tionize the making of Arithmetic Texts. 
BOOK ONE—Grades 3 and 4—published 
March 7, 1926 

BOOK TWO—Grades 5 and 6, and BOOK 
; THREE—Grades 7 and 8—are to be pub- 
} lished this spring. 

} Full information regarding this Series of 
} Arithmetics will be furnished on request. 
} IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 





















WINSTON 


Coming Fast 


JUNIOR TRAINING 
for MODERN BUSINESS 


By KIRK AND WAESCHE 
TEXT and BUSINESS FORMS SEPARATE 


This new text offers a general introduction to 
business methods and customs which will 
really function later in the life of every pupil 
who takes it. It is fast becoming introduced 
all over the country. 


NOW USING IT 


Philadelphia, San Francisco, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Jersey City, Denver, Omaha, 
Worcester, Syracuse, Bridgeport, Fall River, 
Lawrence, Flint, Schenectady, Fort Wayne, 
AltoonajLansing, Lancaster, Tampa, Niagara 





Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery St. San Francisco 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT | 
IN SILENT READING. 


THE STUDY READERS 
(Walker-Parkman) 











Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Years 


A new series which not only develops 
silent reading abilities, but also trans- 
fers them to study abilities. 

















The Study Reader Manual con- 
, tains outlines for every lesson } 
} in the books, clearly explained. 





California Representative 


THOMAS P. HORN 
1308 Burbank Street, Alameda. 


Charles E. Merrill Co. 


New York Atlanta 









> 


Chicago 


‘ 





THE PATHWAY TO. 
READING 


COLEMAN—UHL—HOSIC 


These readers provide worthwhile 
materials so organized as to lend them- 
selves to the establishment of the 
habits required in the effective pursuit 
of miscellaneous reading activities in 
school and out. The finest available 
examples of literary expression of both 
fact and fancy are included. 

Reading tests, silent reading devices, 
and (in the books for the middle grades) 
the study questions are important fea- 
tures of the series. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 


PRIMER, FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, 
FOURTH and FIFTH READERS now ready. 
Also TEACHERS’ MANUALS and CARDS 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
New York Newark Boston 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
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Lest We Forget 


(Continued from Page 231) 


considered a good example of the type 
of school under discussion. 
come through co-operation. The teacher has 
had loyal support. Both patrons and super- 
visors have been ever ready with suggestions 
and approval. Without this help the success 
of the sch~~l could not have come about. 


N | IDLAND SCHOOL, Riverside County, is 


Its success has 


At present the 
dren, ranging in 
The objective in 


school enrolls thirty chil- 
grades from one to eight. 
Midland Scnool is living, 
and preparation for living so that each in- 
dividual may best be most successful and 
happy in the work he is best fitted to do, en- 
joying peace and harmony in his immediate 
environment, and may be able, as well, to 
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tion and accurate illustrations, 
for bids send us specifications. 


Write for catalog now. 


252 Rock Street 





LITTLE GIANT 
Lathes and Band Saws 


You have 30 days in 
} which to test these ma- 
chines without cost. If 


then they 


Little Giant Motor in tory we take them back 
Head Lathe and pay freight both 
ways. 


First send for our catalog which contains detailed descrip- 
and then when you are ready 


We will put in Bids that will be worthy of consideration. 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 


reach out and grasp the varied interests of 
state, nation and universe. This preparation 
includes (1) a knowledge of facts, (2) the 
forming of good habits, and (3) the building 
of worthy ideals, so that each one, as he 
takes his place in life, will be able to render 
efficient service to the social group. 


The one-room rural school must serve a 
need that will exist for many years. It can- 
not be dispensed with; therefore let us not 
consider it an object for condemnation but let 
us make its improvement a serious study. Long 
live the rural school! 

* * * 
Montana Summer Session 

ie State University offers this 

year a summer-session programme which 
is especially inviting. In the arrangement of 
the schedule and in the selection of the staff 
the motive has been to afford to teachers 
opportunity to obtain, in addition to “certifi- 
cate courses,” informational and inspirational 
work which will add to their professional 
equipment and render enjoyable the weeks of 
the session. The remarkably fine summer cli- 
mate of Western Montana and the unusual 
recreational opportunities which the Univers- 
ity’s location makes possible, combine to make 
summer study delightful. 





are better, and you 
decide for yourself 


are not satisfac- 





Little Giant 
Band Saw 


Mankato, Minnesota 
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A Helping Hand Renout 
Reproductions of 
THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 

ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3% 

For 50 or more. 970 Subjects 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8 

For 25 or more. 2250 Subjects 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10-12 

For 5 or more. 225 Subjects 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 

cents for children. 

Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 

$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one 

Size 22x28 including the margin. 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 
our beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 
1600 miniature illustrations. 

THE PERRY PICTURE CoO. 
Box 24, Malden, Mass. 






v QUALITY v 
WAX CRAYONS 
IN THE BLUE AND 
ORANGE BOX 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET IN COLORS 


The 
AMERICAN GRAYON COMPANY 
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Teacher Participation 


(Continued from Page 232) 


accepted fashions. There are few ready made 
clothes in the shop. Everyone is expected to 
bring along a fair share of raw material in 
the shape of useful ideas and valuable past 
educational experience. The tailoring com- 
mences with interchange of ideas. The Twen- 
tieth Century Sartor 
Resartus. 


may have its own 

The League College perhaps more accurately 
may be described as a new type of teacher 
training school. It differs from the ordinary 
type in the following respects: 

1. The students are accredited representatives 

of teacher associations. 

The students are adults, not minors. 

The students are experienced rather than 

prospective teachers. 

+. The course of study deals with practical! 
problems which class teachers face at the 
present time. 

5. The students decide for themselves what 
problems to select for study, discussion, 
and research. 

6. The students, as a group 
structors or professors. 

/. The students, as a group, select a college 
or university as the seat of their studies. 

8. 4 special function of the college is to 
study the relation of teacher organizations 
to each other and to other occupational 
groups. Group relationships, in’ other 
words, are a special object of study. 

9. It is the particular object of the school to 
better prepare those who attend it to be 
efficient servants of 
It is a school for officers of 
teacher associations and editors of teacher 
issociation bulletins. 


Ww bo 


select their in 


teacher associations. 
training 


A Fine Professionalism 


In some respects the League College has 
much in common with the significant tendency 
toward professionalism which is becoming evi- 
dent in 


and 


various vocations. Today, journalists 


business men, for example, are giving 
voice to professional aspirations such as doc- 
tors, lawyers, and engineers have already, in 
part, achieved. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States sponsors a school conducted 
each year at 


chamber of 


Northwestern University for 

The Na- 
Boards has 
Estate Institute 
The similarity of 
the League College to these and other ventures 


commerce secretaries. 
tional Association of Real Estate 
created The Real 


for the training of realtors. 


American 
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which could be 


named is evident. The dif 
ferences cannot here be demonstrated. 

In other respects the League College may 
be viewed as an aspect of the movement to- 
ward “Workers Education” which has had 
such a phenomenal growth in England during 
the last few decades and which is now making 
such rapid strides in this country. It is well 
known that Workers Bducation is inspired by 
the determination of labor unions to train 
effective leaders for the labor union movement. 

Teacher organizations are not trade unions. 


Neither are they commercial-political organ- 
izations like chambers of commerce. Never- 
theless, in the interest of genuine teacher 


participation, they stand in even greater need 
of effective leaders and trained servants. The 
League College marks a step toward meeting 
this need. 
A Text-Book 

Space does not permit discussion of the col 
lege as an educational institution characterized 
by that complete “student control” which was 
so interesting a feature of the medieval uni- 
Neither is it possible to explain in 
detail just what the accomplishments of the 
first League College were. However, one 
tangible result of the first session is the pub 
lication by the National League of Teachers’ 
Associations of a miniature text-book called, 
“An Introduction to the Problems of Teacher 
Associations.” 


versities. 


* vs 


State Teachers College of San Jose— 
Summer Session 1926 


HE 1926 summer term of the State Teacher- 
Z ers College, San Jose, has been planned 
to be the most complete in the history of the 
institution. There will be courses leading 
to every type of elementary school certificate 
as well as the administration and special mu 
sic, art, vocation, home making and physical 
education certificates. 

An especially strong faculty has been se 
lected and a large number of elective courses 
are being offered. Among these are silent 
reading, home decoration, tailoring, and radio 
construction and operation. Special courses 
in kindergarten-primary education, interme- 
diate grade education, and junior high school 
education will be offered; also the standard 
courses in psychology, science, English, social 
science, and mathematics. 

Trips to Lick Observatory, Stanford Univers- 
ity, Santa Cruz, and other points of interest 
in the mountains and on the beach, all make 
up a part of the recreational program. 
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listed above. 


San Francisco State 


Teachers College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 21 to July 30, 1926 


Culture courses and required. professional 
courses for candidates for degrees and cre- 
dentials. 

A course in Individual Differences and In- 
dividual Instruction. Lectures, materials, and 
a demonstration school. 

Courses in the Physical Sciences, Biology, 
Health Education, Psychology, the Social 
Sciences, Literature, Music, Art, Stagecraft 
and Impromptu Dramatization, Physical Edu- 
cation, Sewing. Courses required for cre- 
dential adjustment, such as Public Educa- 

tion in California, Constitution of the United 
} 
) 
) 
} 


a 


States, ete. Also courses required for the 
Administration and Supervision credential. 
San Francisco has an unparalleled working 
climate and unlimited opportunities for 
music, art, and recreational diversion. 


Address Clara Crumpton, Registrar 


STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


San Francisco, California 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 21—JULY 30 


MAJOR JOHN L. GRIFFITH 
joins 
ROCKNE AND PROSSER at O.A.C. 
MAJOR JOHN L. GRIFFITH, Athletic Commissioner of the “Big Ten’ 


director of all athletics in the fixed posts and army camps in the United States during 
the war, and probably the best known man in collegiate athletics today, will give a two 
weeks course in the Organization of Athletics and Physical Education discussing 
Objectives of Athletics, Some Modern Athletic Problems, Organization of High School 
Department of Physical Education, Coaching as a Profession, Common Faults in Coach- 
ing, and the like. Major Griffith has been called the Judge Landis of collegiate athletics. 


Six Weeks Schedule for Coaches 
Knute Rockne, mornings of the first two weeks; 
Major Griffith, mornings of the second two weeks; 
Coach “Bob” Hager’s “Percentage Basketball” third two weeks. 
Dr. C. A. Prosser’s “Vocational Education in a Democracy, 
School and the Part Time School,’—two six weeks courses, not conflicting with courses 


Child Training with Observation Nursery School, instructor from the Merrill- 
Palmer Nursery School; Child Care, Dr. Caroline Hedger; Health Education under 
direction of Marion County Health Demonstration (Commonwealth Fund), with 
specialists for the several fields; Tailoring, Nutrition, Home Management House; courses 
for Deans of Girls; Character Education Methods, Mental Measurements, and a wide 
range of other subjects including Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. 


Fee of $10.00 admits to all regular courses. 
Rockne’s course $15.00 additional 


Address Director of Summer Session, 


OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Corvallis, Oregon 
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Sierra Summer School 
Regular Summer Session of the 


Fresno State College 


Held at 
Huntington Lake 
June 28—August 6, 1926 


Huntington Lake is situated in the 
Sierra Nevada, seventy-five miles from 
Fresno, at an elevation of 7000 feet 
above sea level. The summer climate 
is cool, and stimulating, and the region 
is one of great scenic interest. 

Courses are offered in Art, Astronomy, 
Biology, Education, English, Geography, 
Geology, Mathematics, Music, Physical 
Education, Social Sciences. Candidates 
for the Administration and Supervision 
credentials will find courses of particu- 
lar interest. A new course in Scout 

Leadership is to be instituted. 

The Summer School bulletin is now 
ready for distribution; a copy will be 
mailed on request. 


Address 
DEAN OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 


California’s Educational Progress 
A Tribute to John Swett 


A Jubilee Message on School Advancement in California During the Past 


Seventy-five Years 


An Address by O. S. Hubbard, District Superintendent of Schools, Madera, 
California; Former President, C. T. A. Central Section 


this year celebrating California’s 

diamond jubilee, it is fitting that we 

should briefly consider the educa- 

tional progress made during these 

seventy-five years. We teachers are 

apt to look upon the school system 
as having sprung into being, Minerva-like, full- 
grown, forgetting the fact that our present 
educational institutions are the result of 
seventy-five years’ slow and painful develop- 
ment. 

Closely linked with the establishment and 
growth of the California public school system 
is the name of JOHN SWETT. He came as a 
miner to California from Vermont in 1852, 
and became principal of the Rincon Grammar 
School in San Francisco. From that time on 
until his retirement from active service, he 
was closely identified with the schools as prin- 
cipal, city superintendent, and state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. From the time 
of his retirement from active service until his 
death, in 1915, he was the friend and coun- 
sellor of the schools. 

John Swett entered the employ of the public 
schools in California at a time when the splen- 
did, well-planned, and completely equipped 
buildings of today were unknown. It is diffi- 
cult to realize, but nevertheless true, that it 
took many years of painful effort to educate 
the people up to the point of providing decent 
buildings in which to house the pupils. To 
use Swett’s own words describing the schools 
in certain counties where he visited: 

“| do not remember having seen a school- 
house with an enclosed yard, or one surrounded 
by shade trees or ornamented with a single 
shrub or flower. Many of these substitutes 
for school houses were so wretched that no 
intelligent farmer would think them fit for hous- 
ing his prize pigs. The stables of wealthy 
ranchmen in the vicinity were elegant edifices 
in comparison. These buildings were mostly 
built by subscription, and they stand by the 
wayside like tattered beggars imploring charit- 
able donations.” 


Swett went about over the state exhorting 
trustees and speaking to the people “in forc- 
ible Anglo-Saxon about their needs and short- 
comings” in the matter of their school facili- 
ties, thus doing pioneer work in the move- 
ment which, in this respect, has placed Cali- 
fornia in the front rank among the states. 


A Pail and a Dipper 


Nor was the apparatus in the average school 
much more pretentious than the building it- 
self. Swett describes the apparatus in the 
first school in which he taught in San Fran- 
cisco, in the early fifties, as consisting of a 
water pail and a battered tin dipper. There 
was neither blackboard nor map in this primi- 
tive school. There was a small table for the 
teacher and one rickety chair. The pupils fur- 
nished their own ink bottles, their pens and 
paper. Indeed, school supplies and incidentals 
were not supplied to the pupils in California 
at the expense of the districts, until 1866, as 
the result of a law passed through Swett’s 
efforts while he was superintendent of public 
instruction. 


During the early years in California, common- 
school spirit was weak. Due to inadequate 
provision for district, county, and state taxes, 
the schools were dependent on rate bills, tui- 
tion fees, and subscriptions. 


THEN Swett became superintendent of 
public instruction in 1862, he pledged 
himself to canvass the state “not by harangu- 
ing political gatherings, but by visiting schools 
and encouraging teachers, and by talking of 
free public schools supported by liberal taxa- 
tion in every hall or school house where a 
dozen men or women would assemble to hear 
him.” He found the public schools poorly 
financed, and he realized that no general im- 
provement could be made except by first se- 
curing a material increase in school revenues. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Swett during 
the legislative period, 1862-63, the school law 
was amended so as to provide for an effective 
(Continued on Page 260) 
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Chico State Teachers College 


SUMMER SESSION 
Mt. Shasta, California 
June 21 to July 30, 1926 


An ideal summer location on the slopes of Mt. Shasta 
COURSES IN— 
Teachers Training and Collegiate work leading toward— 


Credentials and the A. B. degree 
SPECIAL COURSES IN— 
Supervision and Administration—Music, including band, orchestra and directors’ 
course—Dramatics—Coaching major sports—Supervising playground activities 
Courses meet State requirements for credentials 
Camp Life—Recreation:—Dramatics, Games, Hikes, Trips to the Top of Mt. Shasta, 
Camp fire amusements—Cafeteria on grounds. 
Many interesting and scenic points within short distance of camp 
The scenic beauty of northern California is unsurpassed 
Total cost, including $10.00 registration fee, room and board—$75.00 
Bulletin on application to C. M. Osenbaugh, President 
State Teachers College, Chico, California 





THE 
CORA L WILLIAMS 
INSTITUTE 


will conduct seminar groups during 
T ~ y : . 

July in the New Science, the Theory 
of Relativity and the Fourth Dimen- 
sion, as applied to education and 
human relations. 
Berkeley 


Stanford University 


CALIFORNIA 
The Summer Quarter, 1926 


JUNE 22-AUGUST 28 
(Academic Quarter) 


JUNE 22-JULY 31 
(Six Weeks Division) 


An unusually strong program is offered California 


for teachers and school administrators 
in the School of Education; also courses 
in regular college departments leading 

















to baccalaureate and advanced degrees. 

Faculty includes prominent visiting 
professors from American and European 
Universities. 

Beautiful surroundings and a fine sum- 
mer climate. Conditions at Stanford are 
ideal for study and recreation. 

Lectures, concerts and week-end out- 
ings arranged by the University. 

For announcement of courses and other 
information address 


Director of Summer Quarter 
Box E, Stanford University, California 





Booking California’s Finest 


Lecturers, Readers, Musical Artists 
High grade talent for High School Assemblies, 


Commencements, Teachers’ Institutes 
Address ALBERT P. MEUB, 


Artists’ Representative 
2365 Mar Vista Ave., Pasadena, California 



























San Jose State Teachers 
College 


June 28—August 6 
Strong Faculty Strong Courses 


Education, English, Art, Social Sciences, 
Home Making, Manual Training, Music, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Physical Education, 
Physiology and Health, Psychology. 

Preparation for Administration and Super- 
vision Credentials. 

Summer climate ideal for study and recrea- 
tion. Within easy reach of San Francisco, 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, Lick Observatory, Big 
Basin, Big Trees and other interesting points. 

Address Registrar, 
State Teachers College, San Jose 


la 


Study in the Cool Summer Climate of the 
Montana Rockies 
State University of Montana 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 21 to August 20 at Missoula 


For bulletins address 
State University, Missoula, Montana. 
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method of levying and collecting school dis- 
trict taxes for building school houses or for the 
support of schools, and a legal method of col- 
lecting rate bills, also a slight increase in the 
maximum rate of the county tax. 

The school bill of 1864-65, secured through 
the efforts of Mr. Swett, made it the impera- 
tive duty of the school district trustees to levy 
a district school tax sufficient, when added to 
other moneys, to maintain a free public school 
for five months in each year, provided the 
revenue from state and county moneys was 
not sufficient for that purpose. 


A Basic Principle 


During the legislative session 1865-66, Mr. 
Swett secured the adoption of the first state 
tax for the support of public schools. The 
rate of the first state tax was 5 cents on a 
hundred dollars,—not excessive, but the im- 
portant principle of “taxing property of the 
“state to educate the children of the state was 
recognized.” 

In a few years the rate was increased until, 
in 1910, it was fixed at a point sufficient to 
raise a school revenue of $7 per capita for each 
school census child. 

Henry Barnard’s American Journal of Edu- 
cation, in 1866, devoted ten pages to a notice 
of the California school law, and closed with 
the statement, “There is nothing so liberal 
in the way of taxation in any other state in 
the world. Superintendent Swett, in this noble 
contribution to the interests of national edu- 
cation, has laid our whole country under last- 
ing obligations.” 

The law of 1866 marked the culmination of 
Swett’s persistent efforts with preceding leg- 
islatures to secure school legislation as a 
foundation on which to build up a public school 
system in California. The year 1867 marked 
the passing of the rate bill schools. For the 
first time in the history of the state, every 
public school was made entirely free for every 
child to enter, 


evident 
schools in California did not 
They were very largely the 
result of the determination of John Swett ‘‘to 
secure for every child in California a right 
guaranteed by law to an education under a 
system of free schools based upon the propo- 
sition that the property of the state 
to be taxed to the children 


on WHAT has been said, it is 
that 
“just 


free 
happen.” 


ought 
educate of the 
state.” 
Swett 
revenue 


realized 
had been 


that even after sufficient 
provided the school could 





not rise higher than the teacher. His second 
concern, therefore, was to secure professional 
teachers and elevate the occupation of teach 
ing. 

When he first entered the California school 
system, teachers were re-examined “according 
to law” at the end of each year, usually by 
the board of education, to see that they knew 
enough to teach in the schools for another 
year. If they passed, they were granted a 
certificate good for one year unless soone1 
revoked by the board of education. 

Swett chafed under this re-examination each 
year. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
1862 one of the first pieces of legislation he 
secured provided for a state board of exami- 
ners, composed exclusively of professional 
teachers, authorized to issue, on written ex 
aminations, certificates of three grades, good 
for four, three and two years respectively, 
and renewable without re-examination; also 
provided for an “educational diploma” valid 
for six years, to teachers of three years’ teach- 
ing. This was the beginning of the certifica 
tion plan now in vogue in California. 

Teachers were not only re-examined, but 
were re-elected annually. It was the common 
practice for boards to meet in secrect session 
and declare all places vacant, and then pro 
ceed to elect new teachers, or re-elect old ones. 
Not infrequently good teachers were dropped 
to make room for friends of new members of 
the board, or for other teachers backed by 
powerful influence. 


The First Tenure Law 


In 1869, when Swett was principal of the 
Denman Grammar School in San Francisco, 
he got the board of education to agree to 
elect teachers “during good behavior,” instead 
of for one year, so that they might feel some 
reasonable security in their positions as long 
as their teaching was satisfactory. This action 
of the board, secured by act of legislature a 
few years later, is the first tenure-law on rec 
ord in California. 

Among other progressive school measures 
Swett was responsible: For the first law pro 
viding revenue for school libraries, adopted in 
1865 and remaining on the statute books un 
changed for thirty vears, and for the legisla 
tion authorizing the state board of education 
to adopt a uniform series of common school 
text books for use in the primary and gram 
mar grades in the district schools. 

Swett was at all times conscious of the need 
among teachers for organization to further 

(Continued on Page 262) 
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SANTA BARBARA 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION— 

June 21—August 13 
(Half Semester) 


Also shorter courses of six weeks 
beginning June 21 





Regular credit on certificate and degree 
courses 
Departments of 
Art 
Community Mechanics 
Home Economics 
General Professional 
Music 
Physical Education 
Demonstration School—Children of first 
three grades 
Courses specially appropriate for all 
teachers in the Elementary and 
Junior High Schools 
Summer climate and living conditions 
unexcelled 


Write for Bulletin. Address the Registrar 


Santa Barbara, California 


a i A AAPA 














‘New ‘Books for the English Section 
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Miss Swope’s 
Summer School 


Santa Cruz Session 
June 28 to July 16 


Long Beach Session 
July 26 to Aug. 13 


This school meets the needs of 
the elementary teacher. It is the 
only school in which a teacher may 
receive help in all the subjects she 
teaches. 

The courses this year not only 
include the work of the first six 
grades but much of the seventh and 
eighth grade work. Everything 
given can be taken into the school 
room and used. 


Tuition for the entire course in 
each session, $35 


CAROLINE SWOPE 


837 Linden Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 





THE LITERATURE OF LETTERS 


JOHN B. 


OPDYCKE 


Reviewed in March number of Sierra Educational News 
There are numerous collections of letters for use in connection with the study of English, 
but there is only one that combines excellence of selection with discerning textual exposition 
and laboratory practice in letter composition. This is The Literature of ‘Letters. 
Letters by great authors from the time of Shakespeare to the time of Shaw. 
504 pages, $.96, with exhaustive bibliography and thorough-going index. 


A New Book for High School English Clubs and College Debating Clubs 


PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE AND PRACTICAL CHART 


By BYRLE 


A. WHITNEY 


This book is a handy tool. It is the only book that really simplifies parliamentary law 


so that it can be used by anyone. Price, $1.00. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
(DETACH AND MAIL TODAY) 
ve nn eh ie ae LYONS & CARNAHAN 
C SPECIAL OFFER 221 E. 20th Street | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
| TO Please find enclosed One and 50/100 | 


READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 
| Both books advertised above will be 
sent upon receipt of the attached coupon 
| and $1.50, prepaid. 


Dollars ($1.50) for which mail me books 
listed in this advertisement 


Signed 


Address iscaleaan 
SEN -4/°6 | 
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professional growth and interests. Accord- 
ingly, at a state teachers’ institute called in 
San Francisco on May 4, 1863, he was largely 
responsible for the formation of the first State 
Educational Society. At this same meeting 
was established the California Teacher, the 
first educational journal in California. It would 
probably not be an historical inaccuracy to 
that the “Educational Society” and the 
“California Teacher,’ established through 
Swett’s efforts in 1863, were the lineal fore- 
bears of the California Teachers’ Association 
and the Sierra Educational News, respective- 


ly, of today. 

IMES have changed since John Swett 
iis first an active worker in the Cali- 
fornia School System. From 3,314 in 1852, the 
enrollment in the public schools had grown 
to 1,112,771 in the school year 1924-1925; from 


say 
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111 public schools in 1853, the number of pub 
lic schools of all kinds had increased, in 1924 
1925, to 5,323; from a total of 831 teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools of the state in 
1860, the number in 1924-1925 had grown to 
33,909; from a total expenditure for all school 
purposes of $2,586,000 for the entire decade 
from 1850 to 1860, the amount for the support 
of the schools for the single year 1924-1925 had 
grown to $110,000,000. 

While the public school system has increased 
in size and complexity during these 75 years 
of our diamond jubilee period, let us at this 
time remember to pay tribute to the memory 
of John Swett, that far-seeing educational 
statesman, who for many years directed that 
growth and who was largely responsible for 
the laying of the foundation whereupon the 
present educational superstructure has been 
erected. 


School Children Should Know Native Animals 


Nature study has a vital place in the modern school curriculum 


A 


each year. The fur resources of a state are now recognized and legal protection is given 
fur-bearers during the summer season when their fur is of no value. 


TAME California gray fox owned by G. O. Glazier. Although this fox does not 
furnish as valuable fur as does the red fox, yet many pelts are taken by trappers 


—California Fish and Game Commission. 
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The Little Giant is a 
modern hygienic device 
that should be in every 
school. Put this accepted 
aristocrat of blackboard 
eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our 
guarantee of satisfaction. 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LIT ILE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 


proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 


blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your 
money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted 
to all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of 
Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of 
malleable iron and aluminum, its weight is but eight 
pounds and can be shipped by parcel post. 


Address Dept. S. E. 
JAMES LYNN CoO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Distributor—C. F. WEBER & CO., 601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 


Reno, Nevada 


For classroom and 
auditorium instruction, 
motion pictures are 
used to supplement the 
teytbook. Many tests 
have proved the re- 
markable effectiveness 
of this. kind of teach- 
ing. 


In classroom and 
auditorium work, the 
Acme Projector dem- 
onstrates its remark- 
able usefulness. It will 
project a film for the 
class, or screen a series 
of slides, or alternate 
from the film to slides 
if desired, or will show 
a still picture from the 
film without delay, 
difficulty or danger. 


The following schools 
are using Acme Pro- 
jJectors: Berkeley 
High School, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Stockton High 
School, Stockton, Cal.; 
Girls High School, San 
Francisco; Vallejo 
High School, Vallejo. 
Cal., and hundreds of 
others. 


222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 





Phoenix, Arizona 





MOTION PICTURES IN THE SCHOOL 


Acme 8. V. E. Type F 


son from 


ant role. 


raised, 


been given. 


Distributed by 
WESTERN 


COMPANY, INC. 
Exclusive Agents 
121-127 
Golden Gate Avenue 


San Francisco 
Phone Market 36 


Write us for literature. 


At a moment’s no- 
tice, the projector may 
be carried by one per- 
the class- 
room to the auditorium 
and used there for lec- 
ture purposes. In rec- 
reation and community 
service, the projector 
serves a most import- 


Motion pictures, as 
projected with the 
Acme S.V.E., enable 
the entire class to re- 
ceive the right impres- 
sion the first time; for 
whenever a question is 
the film may 
be stopped and the de- 
sired picture held upon 
the screen until the 
correct impression has 


THEATRE SUPPLY 
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A House of Life 


rWXHE school house, as a civic center, should 
be available for every good project in 
which the people are interested. 

In our district a Community Radio was es- 
tablished where any one person or many might 
assemble for “listening in.” 

Twice a week the orchestra meets for 
practice; two weeks a dance is held; 
and once a month the Farm Bureau holds its 


every 

















Gardens and flower beds are school equipment of 
incomparable life values 


meetings. Often an individual person gives a 
party to invited guests. Once a year a Com- 
munity Game feed is held. 

At present we are specializing on window 
decoration. Anyone may assist or may have a 
display of his own. 

Talks on electricity, agriculture, and hygiene 
are encouraged. The school children stage at 
least one play during the school year. 


OuivE Wuit!t 


Aberdeen School Inyo County, California 


‘2° @ 


Junior College Art 


pen YEARS ago the Sacramento Junior 
College gave for the first time its visual 
irt courses. Today we are offering 12 courses, 
ind handling 440 students and adults. This 
srowth has come about because we try to make 
our courses as practical as possible. For in- 
stance, ia the course in Commercial Art the 
students actually put their work on the market 
ind have successfully competed with the prod- 
uct of commercial artists. The illustration on 
page 165 is a mural design, illustrating the 
‘Arabian Nights.” The entire series was for 
the childrens’ room in a public library and 


shows two original versions of “The Forty 
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Thieves” and two details from “Sinbad th 


Sailor.” 
At the present time we are giving instruc 
tion in the following courses in Visual Art: 





Elementary Drawing 
Advanced Drawing. 

Color and Design. 
Instrumental Drawing 
Commercial Art. 

Applied Art. 

Art Appreciation 

Pen and Ink. 

History of Art. ( Modern) 
History of Art. (Ancient) 
Theory of Design and Color 
Art in the Home. 

Clay Modelling and Wood Carving 


We expect to add the following during th: 
present semester: 





Various Crafts 
Stagecraft. 
Costume Design 












H. M. Warp 


Director of Art Department 
Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento, California 


~ % * 






Art Education 


EDERATED COUNCIL on Art Education 
vein of a small group of men and women 
who have been appointed to act as representa 
tives of national and sectional associations 
interested in art education. This official group 
is limited to the number of associations repre 
sented and is composed of three representa 
tives, or delegates, from each association. 


The associations forming the Council to date 
are as follows: 


American Federation of Arts 
American Institute of Architects 
Association of Art Museum Directors 
College Art Association 

Eastern Arts Association 

Pacific Arts Association 

Western Arts Association. 


The Federated Council is in no sense a pro 
moting agency for art education. Its function 
is limited rather to problems of investigation 
and recommendation. It may interest you to 
know that all members give their services 
freely for the good of the cause. We ask oul) 
for the generous and active support of all i 
the prevailing field of art education that com 
plete and comprehensive results may pb: 
obtained. 


Leon L. WINsLow 
Secretary 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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ARE YOUR MAPS SATISFACTORY ? 


No workman, no matter how efficierit, can 
do good work without satisfactory tools. No 
teacher, regardless of how advanced in her 
profession she may be, can secure satisfactory 
results without proper equipment. 


This applies especially to up-to-date maps 
and globes. Most schools, otherwise properly 
and elaborately equipped are inefficient in 
up-to-date maps. Our line of maps and globes 
is the most complete ever assembled by one 
concern. We either publish or represent the 
publishers of the latest and best in maps for 
the teaching of Political, Physical and Com 
mercial Geography and History. 

Ask for our catalogue No. M.G 
whether interested or not at present in the | 
purchase of maps and globes. It will interest you. 

Special discount to high schools, county libraries, boards of education 
and large purchasers. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601 Mission Street 222 So. Los Angeles Street 


| San Francisco Los Angeles | 








The New International Encyclopaedia 
LATEST REVISED EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT 


Two forms of America’s Foremost Reference Work are now available 
Regular Edition in 25 Single Volumes and Popular Edition in 13 Double Volumes 
(Same Contents, Illustrations, Page Size and Paper) 

This Coupon Brings Free 80-Page Illustrated Book 


The New International | The New Internation- 
Encyclopaedia is the DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc al is America’s own 
















734 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Calif Encyclopaedia. World- 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your wide in scope, yet 
ference in practically free 80-page book and full information about written from. the 
every State for Graded The New International Encyclopaedia and American standpoint. 


“adopted” or “ap- | 
Schools and High | the new Popular Priced Edition. S.E.N. 4 26 | It meets fully—as no 


proved” work of ref- 


Schools. No set less foreign text could pos- 
complete will meet sibly do—the needs of 
your requirements. the American people. 


Name 


\ddress 


_—_—_—_——_—_—— || 
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Child Labor in America 


T THIS writing, the Child Labor Situation 
‘4X. is practically at a standstill. The noble 
efforts to secure a national amendment have 
failed, and the fine promises made by our 
opponents have come to naught. They said, 
“We need no national amendment, the states 
can take care of their minor wards.” Facts 
prove that they do not. 


It is therefore obligatory upon us who see 
in the children of today the citizens and de- 
fenders of America tomorrow, to keep up agi- 
tation on behalf of our girls and boys. 

Young children should be at school, not at 
work. Minors should sleep during the night 
hours, not be allowed in factories nor kept on 
the streets. 


Because California is blessed in having bet- 
ter laws and a smaller percentage of children 
employed in industrial pursuits or farm indus- 
tries, is just an added reason why we should 
work harder for our less fortunate states. 


Raspst RupoLPH -1. CoFFEE 
Temple Sinai 


Oakland, California 
. * . 


On Recreation 


EACHERS have a pleasant and helpful 
ceanain to direct their community to- 
ward practical application of new, attractive, 
and character-building Recreation. No one but 


News 


a teacher can so easily and well plant the 
thought in a community. Through publications 
received, and through conferences on the wel. 
fare of the young, there is always at hand 
the knowledge of where to look for guidance 
and how to secure for one’s locality those 
things that make life and living more attrac 
tive for young and old. 


A child is rated by the Children’s Bureau 
as an investment by the community of at least 
$1500. How much greater is the investment 
when a boy is ready to leave school! If lone 
liness or ill-spent leisure robs the community 
of its just returns in good citizeaship, we al! 
bear a share of the responsibility of waste 
crime and social wreckage. 


Each school centers the interests of every 
family of the neighborhood. The teacher's 
word bears an authority with it to encourage 
the expressing of every life so abundantly 
through activity, that there remains no room 
for morbid thoughts. Far from adding a bur 
den to days already full, teachers universally 
report that recreation makes discipline less 
necessary and that their own work is light 
ened and happier. 


Let us have vision that our work may not 
perish. 
Mrs. W. M. Marston 
State Recreation Chairman 


California Congress 


Berkeley, California 


CANADA GEESE AND GOSLINGS ON STATE GAME FARM 


In the great valleys of California, the big V-shaped flocks of geese during migration are 
well known. Many birds wintg® in California and breed along Arctic shores. California is 
absolutely responsible for at least two species, for the only place where the Ross goose and 
the Hutchins goose are to be found during the winter season is in the great marshes of our state. 


—Courtesy California Fish and Game Commission. 
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Bureau 
at least 
2stment 
If lone 
munity 
we all 
waste 
{ ever AND EVERYDAY LIFE 
eeher’s You can’t hang the world’s great- 
, est paintings on your walls; or stand 
courage up the world’s greatest statues in 
ndantly your hallways. But you can live intim- 
o room ately, day after day, with the world’s 
- a bur greatest music. Old-world symphonies. 
1 Wagner music dramas. Harp, violin, 
versal) ‘cello weaving those beautiful tapes- 
ne less tries of sound you can almost discern 
s light: with your eyes! 
To know music—to recognize some 
huuntingly beautiful strain as from a 
nay not Handel oratorio or a Beethoven over- 
ture—to breathe-in music—to let your 
sou' stretch tall with music! ... means 
getting close to life. Folk songs—and un- 
STON der the gay brave tune of some old Irish 
7 harper, some Indian's paddle-croon 
irman always that sadness that humans can’t 
get away from. Music, in its fulness and 
gress deepness, in your every day. In 


your home. In your school. Ask us 
ahout Victor records and Victrolas. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, New Jersey 
U.S. A. 
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Retirement Salaries 


UNDERSTAND that the question of teach- 
I ers’ retirement salary will come up at the 
next legislature. I wish to 
that | believe 


make a few 
should be put 


sug- 
gestions into 


effect. 


First: The retirement salaries should be put 
more on the life insurance basis. Each teacher 
should pay much now pays. I 
would be 
under the 


than he 


$50 a 


more 
willing to 
right conditions. It 
graduated 


pay year or more 
might be well 
The amount of 
increasing, for example, with every 
five years of teaching. In Indiana and Penn 
svlvania the teachers pay on some such a plan. 


to have a 
payment 


scale. 


Second: If a teacher leaves the profession, 
he should be able to draw out all 
paid in. In Pennsylvania, he draws out the 
amount paid in with 4 per cent interest. No 
teacher will object then to paying the fee, as 
‘many do now who 


he has 


never expect to be able 
anything due to the fact they will 
taught for the required ‘length of 
If it can be regarded as a saving, teach 
ers will be glad to put more in it. 


Third: A teacher’s heirs should be able to 
draw out as much as he has paid in. Especial- 
ly the wife or husband. It seems sad to me 
to know that some wives will never get what 
their husbands pay in. This again will greatly 
encourage teachers to pay, and to 
more. 


to draw 
not have 
time. 


pay much 


Fourth: The annuity drawn by retired teach- 
ers should be increased to not less than $720 
per year. Sixty dollars a month is a small 
minimum on which to live. This amount or 
more would allow some, and probably many, 
old teachers to retire who should be retired 
for the good of the schools, and who would be 
glad to do so, if they could only get enough 
to live on even very meagerly. 

I know such a plan is 
diana and 


in operation in In- 
Pennsylvania. No doubt a com- 
mittee is working on this question and collect- 
ing data. I have talked with a number of 
teachers here in Santa Ana recently. All 
with the suggestions made above and 
are anxious to pay more each year if guar 
anteed that they will get 
they pay in. What do 


agree 


back as 
think? 


much as 
you 


L. L. BEEMAN 


Social Science Department 


Ana High School 
and Junior College 


Santa 


Ana, California. 
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Bird Study Clubs in California 


Southern California 


NALIFORNIA Audubon Society 
C President: Mrs. Harriett W. Myers, 
North Ave. 66, Los Angeles 
Secretary: Miss Helen S. 
Ridge View, Rock 
Pasadena Audubon Society 
President: Carl L. Huntington, 241 So. 
Los Robles, Pasadena 
Secretary: Jacolyn Manning, 171 No. Craig 
Avenue, Pasadena 


Pratt, 
cagle 


Los Angeles Audubon Society 
President: Mrs. Warren J. Holden, 
So. Weston Avenue, Los Angeles 
Secretary: Mrs. Estelle D. Dickson, 405 
E. Stocker Street, Glendale 


2802 


Los Angeles California Nature Study Club 
President: Alfred Cookman, 336 W. Pio 
neer Drive, Glendale 
Secretary: Miss Nellie P. Miller, 3550 No 
qriffin Avenue, Los Angeles 
Southwest Museum Bird Study Club 
President: Mrs. Mary Mann Miller, 5928 
Hayes Street, Los Angeles 
San Diego Society of Natural History 
President: Joseph W. Sefton, Jr., 
land Arcade, San Diego 
Secretary: John Burnham, 
Bldg., San Diego 


Mary 
211 Electric 


Southern Division Cooper Ornithological Club 
President:* Louis B. Bishop, 450 So. Brad 
ford St., Pasadena 
Secretary: Alden H. 
Street, Los Angeles 


Miller, 6066 Haves 


Northern California 
Northern Division Cooper Ornithological Ciub 
President: Mrs. Amelia S. Allen, Moss 
wood Rd., Berkeley 
Secretary: Mrs. Hilda W. 
Capistrano, Berkeley 


Grinnell, 1794 
Audubon Association of the Pacific 
President: A. S. 
Berkeley 
Secretary: R. W. Parry, 277 Bartlett Street 
San Francisco 


Kibbe, 1534 Grove Street 


Santa Clara County Audubon Society 
Secretary: Miss Emily Smith, Route No. 1, 
Box 56, Los Gatos 


H. C. Bryant 
Director of Educational Research 


and Game 
of California 


Fish Commission 
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TEACHERS 


Do you love books? 


Do you believe that right reading for 
children is one of the most vital needs 
of family and school? 

Do you want to continue to do your 
bit towards supplying this need and at 
the same time be financially rewarded? 

In short, do you want to have the most 
interesting and profitable vacation you 
ever had? 

Then have the COURAGE of your be- 
liefs and your desires. 

Because he had the courage of his 


just whet you want in the 
convictions, Columbus discovered a vast 
new world. 


antilever 
If you have only the courage of your 


convictions—your love of books and your } h 
sympathy with children—you can find for O 
yourself a great new world of happiness | 

and achievement. 


COMFORT, FIT, 


Trim Smartness 


F you appreciate Easy Comfort in your 
shoes, but demand a conservative stan- 
dard of style as well, you will probably find 


The unusual comfort of Cantilever Shoes 
is the result of designing and building a shoe 
on natural lines to fit the foot when walking 


BE A COLUMBUS THIS VACATION | { «as well as standing. 


Trim your ship to this fresh Wind of | Expert Fitting Always — 
Opporunity and set your date for a June CANTILEVER HOSIERY 


Sailing. Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 
Ask for Particulars 127 Stockton St., Opp. City of Paris 
NEVILLE BOOK COMPANY | 516 15th in dene ae Hal, Oakland 


2 Phone Lakeside 1227 
525 Market Street San Francisco , 1012 K Street, Sacramento 


ANNOUNCES ITS TWENTIETH ANNUAL 


SUMMER SESSION: jury i: 1926 


For Art Supervisors, Art Teachers, and Regular Grade Teachers 


een SESSION COURSES taken at the California School of Arts and 
Crafts are accepted by the State Board of Education as credit toward tli 
issuance of the Special Arts Type Credentials; by the School, as credit 
toward graduation with the Bachelor’s degree. 


Over thirty Art and Craft Courses 


including a practical course in Stagecraft and Pageantry to be given under the instructio: 
of Irving Pichel, noted actor and director—a course of inestimable value to teachers calle: 
upon to stage plays, operettas, pageants, etc. 


School now entirely located at beautiful new four-acre campus 


Write at once for Summer Catalog E-4 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue Oakland, California 
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Summering at Humboldt 


este have been practically completed for 
the six-week summer session of Humboldt 
State Teachers College. Youngest of Califor- 
wnia’s teacher-training institutions, Humboldt 
lays claim to being the “farthest west” college 
in the United States. 

Judging from inquiries, many persons are 
now deciding to enroll in a summer session in 
scenic Humboldt County. The fame of the 
Redwood Highway and the scenic attractions 
of Humboldt County are drawing more visi- 
tors each summer to this part of California. 
Among these visitors have been discerning 
teachers who combine a period of college work 
with recreation. The college authorities are 
arranging for week-end trips for the entire 
student body to various points of interest, in 
cluding a trip to the Big Trees. 


* * * 


Social Work in California 


S EDUCATION for democracy possible? 
How can the public school help make it 

possible for men and women to live together 
more effectively? 

These are two of the questions speakers 
will attempt to answer at the eighteenth an- 
nual meeting of the California Conference of 
Social Work to be held in Pasadena May 9th 
to 13th. 

All California educators are invited to at- 
tend. Other educational topics on the general 
program of social welfare are: the visiting 
teacher movement, the purposes of education, 
the adult education movement, social work 
within the schools, the amount of general edu- 
cation social workers should have, citizenship 
training in the public schools and the part- 
time school. 


EDUCATIONAL NeEws 


The imposing facade of the Administration Building, Humboldt State Teachers College 
Arcata, California 











The general theme of this year’s meeting is 
“A Ten Year Attack on Our Major Social 
Problems in California.” 

Conference headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Maryland. Information may be obtained 
from headquarters, 55 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. 


ANITA ELDRIDGE 
Executive Secretary 
San Francisco 


Illustrative Material for Schools 


UCH material of value to teachers can 
M often be obtained at little or no expense 
The following list may suggest something of 
help: 

Breakfast Food Exhibit—Shows the process 
in the manufacture of three well-known break- 
fast foods. For Home Economics and Geog 
raphy teachers. 

Paper Making Exhibit—Consists of several 
bottles, showing the processes in the manu 
facture of paper from rags. Cost $1.00. 

Health Hero Series—Intended for reference 
or supplementary material in health education 
work. Sent to Superintendents and Principals. 

Flour Exhibit—The steps in the making of 
flour from wheat to the finished product. 

The Romance of Carborundum—The story of 
the discovery of this wonderful product. 

Teachers interested in any of this material 
may write to the address below. Requests must 
be made on school stationery or have the O 
K. of superintendent or principal and must 
show the title of the applicant. Only one ex 
hibit can be sent to a school. 


Gerorcia C. Rawson 
Service Bureau of State Teachers 
Associations, 416 Shop Building, 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Spring Projects 
Call for Color 


VERY 


eS 
"a2." &. "Be. 


classroom develops subject- 


matter in the Spring which requires 
the use of color to stress the essestial 
values. 


““CRAYOLA”’ Wax Crayonsand “PERMA” 
Pressed Crayons make excellent drawings 
in outline and mass. ‘‘ARTISTA’’ Water 
Colors produce colorful, even washes. 
Blackboard Crayons in white and colors 
simplify the teachers’ work in demon- 
strating. 


Our Art Service Bureau's Spring Out- 
line contains work for the eight grades, to 
be carried out with ““GOLD MEDAL” 
Products.’ May we send you a copy gratis? 


SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street 


National Education Achievement Scales 


NATIONAL 
SPELLING SCALE 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegany County, Maryland 
This is a new scientific spelling scale that 
measures the ability of junior high school 
pupils to spell in sentences, which is the 
spelling ability demanded by the social and 
business world. It is based on thorough re- 
search and extensive investigation. Reliable 
standardized norms are given. Spelling 
ability is interpreted in terms of years and 
months, ranging from eleven years (11-0) to 

sixteen years six months (16-6). 

The scale is composed of six tests of equal 
difficulty. This makes it possible to re-test 
the same pupils at given intervals with the 
Same scale to measure the actual progress 





made. 
Price per Test 
Examination Sheet...... is ihe eee 3 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering................15 cents 


(Each examiner needs one) 
Class Record Sheet....................... ...... . 2 cents 
(Each class should have one) 
Twenty-five per cent discount allowed on 
orders for quantities. Orders accompanied by 
remittance in full shipped prepaid, otherwise 
transportation extra. 
Other Scales Published 
Spelling Scale for Elementary 
Schools 
National Spelling Scale for Senior High 
Schools 
Attendance Meters 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 


National 


National 
NATIONAL 
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Describing 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, 
FOOTLIGHTS, MUSIC STANDS — 


and electrical equipment for stages and auditori 
ums. Every purchasing agent, dramatic coach and 
school electrician should have these in their files 
A card brings them. 

They illustrate the 
tured products in the 


latest Pacific Coast manufac 
field. 


Address nearest office 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Capital $1,000,000 
1118-1136 Venice Blvd. 253-259 Golden Gate Ave. 
Los Angeles San Francisco 











The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 















Patented Jan, 8, '07, Aug. 7, ’23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 


This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial. 


Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are Distributed by 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
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Northern Section, C. T. A. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER OF 


NORTHERN SECTION, January 1, 1926 
RECEIPTS: 
January 1, 1925, on hand $ 4302.36 
Received of L. A. Wadsworth........... 2413.00 
Received of Minnie M. Gray.... oa 2313.00 
Received from Joint Institute Funds, 17 
Co., 2 Cities.. 2044.00 


fnterest during year on bonds, deposits 
et. . : comes pciccicbian te deinen 121.55 


$11,193.91 


DISBURSEMENTS: 

Expenses of Joint Institute, Council Education. 
Council Northern Section, Executive Committee, 
Delegates N. E. A., Sierra Educational News, etc. 
Cc. C. Hughes gh LAS : $ 72.10 
Mrs. S. Greenhalgh ..... 30.61 
Mamie B. Lang ........ 26.60 
L. A Wadsworth 134.51 
Lottie E. Johnson 9.50 
Vivian L. Long 126.99 
Jennie Malaley 11.49 
C. H. Camper 27.87 
Minnie M. Gray 393.77 
Harriet S. Lee 7.80 
S. M. Chaney si 15.00 
EK. J. Fitzgerald 21.25 
H. H. Sauber 11.27 
G. T. Berry 16.85 
Annie Curry . 10.63 
Elizabeth Hughes 33.32 
James Ferguson 253.40 
H. S. Crocker Co 7.80 
George Sanders 2.00 
Verna Ely .. 1.57 
H. P. Short 5.58 
Alice Jewers 5.30 
L. R. Switzer 25.20 
E. O. McCormick 2.45 
S. P. Naninga 7.50 
E. A. Powers 6.05 
Mary A. Botts 5.25 
Alice McFarland 2.63 
Ella Stanton 4.75 
Sutter Print Shop 7.50 
J. D. Sweeney 18.70 
Ella Austin 6.50 
Helen Herbert 10.00 
D. H. White 5.00 
L. Wessing 13.50 
Sierra Educational News 5580.00 
Florence Hale 650.00 
Mrs. J. W. Bingham 11.50 
W. W. Kemp 30.00 
V. E. Dickson 30.00 
ta Se = ; 50.00 
H. V. Miller 25.00 
J. C. Almack . 36.41 
F. W. Thomas 100.00 
Maxwell Adams 50.00 
Cc. M. Dennis 105.65 
Ada Camp 43.16 
Mary McCauley..... 37.06 
T. C. Knoles 50.00 
Katherine McLaughlin 70.00 
W. H. Jessen 25.00 
H. McKnight 25.00 
Mrs. E. Pease 10.00 
Frank Purselle 10.00 
Sleeper Co. 13.00 
Commercial Press 28.75 
T. J. Roseman 6.80 
Wienstock Lubin Co 4.45 
Keystone Press 3.50 
Alvord and Spillman 210.00 
News Pubiishing Co 17.00 
M. H. Ebe) 11.00 
Stanley Rypins 63.48 


$6637.20 


talance on hand 4556.71 
$11,193.91 
J. D. SWEENEY, Treasurer 
Red Bluff, California 
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News 


First American Health Congress 
Atlantic City, May 17-22 


ORD has been received by the Nationa! 

Health Council, from Sir Arthur News 
holme, accepting the Council’s invitation to 
address the American Health Congress to be 
held at Atlantic City, May 17-22. Familiar with 
public health conditions in his own country 
from his 40 years of experience and also wel! 
versed in American methods, Sir Arthur News 
holme’s message will be welcomed by the thou 
sands of public health workers that will be 
gathered together. 

Dr. George E. Vincent, president of the Rock 
efeller Foundation will speak on the interna 
tional phases of health work. Professor C. E 
A. Winslow, president of the American Public 
Health Association, will speak at one of the 
general sessions of the Congress, where the 
administrative side of state and city health 
work will be stressed. 


“Is Public Health Improving the Race?” is 
the piquant title chosen by Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, President of Stanford University, for 
his address. 


National Health Council 


This Congress marks the five years of co- 
operation between the great voluntary na 
tional health organizations forming the Na 
tional Health Council and for the first time in 
history will bring together those engaged in 
the many different phases of the work; pre 
vention and cure of tuberculosis, control of 
cancer, care and cure of heart disease, immuni 
zation, nursing, child health, maternity care 
and education, health education, the preven 
tion of blindness, social hygiene, mental hy 
giene, Red Cross activities, and public health 
adminstration. The organizations to be repre 
sented are: 


American Child Health 
can Heart Association ; American Public Health 
Association; American Red American 
Social Hygiene Association; American Society 
for the Control of Cancer; Conference of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America; National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene; National Committee for the 
of Blindness; 


Association ; Ameri 


Cross ; 


Prevention 
National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing; National Tuberculosis 
ciation; United States Children’s 
United States Public Health Service ; Women’s 
Foundation for Health; The American Nurses 
Association, the National League of Nursing 
Education; The Conference of State and Pro- 
vincial Health Authorities of North 


ASSO- 


Bureau ; 


America. 
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ae tht ee NERVE STRAIN 
VACATION MONEY mS da EL Ia O ea I 


Travel this Summer and make 
$200 to $400 per month 


START now to plan a glorious sum- 
mer. Visit new scenes and intriguing d depleted 
and energy~depleted nerve 
places. Travel all summer at our ex- P 


pense. Capitalize your experience. Build |} force and mental exhaus- 


your bank account and your future. tion. At the first symptom 
; 
| 


It means lowered vitality 


Many school teachers have made more of fatigue, try a teaspoonful 
than $1000 in the summer weeks. The of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
a is ed nae 7 peer on With that phate in a glass of cold 
necome each has found a wholesome vaca- 
tion—work coupled with pleasure and water. bees 
happiness. fully refreshing 


Get this summer-vacation and money and invigorating. 
earning plan. It is built around the sale Soothes tired 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. We nerves. Supplies 
train you and pay you while getting nourishing phos- 
started. You earn handsomely and play h tothe bod 
as well. You must be between 25 and phatestothe body. 
40 years of age, have had two years of At all Druggists 
normal or college training and three 
years of teaching experience. Find out 
now all that Compton’s plan may mean 
to you. Write for details today. 


R 50 26 


HORSFORDS 
JOHN A. HILL AC ID 


Los Angeles 


PHOSPHATE 


0A big bank that 


= has not lost 
“Position the spirit 


Summer 


Do you wish to turn the vaca- 
tion into money? We can offer 
a competent teacher or principal 


0 
FRIENDLINESS 


a good income, excellent business 
training, and a very pleasant 
vacation out of doors. 


Write Manager, Dept. 5 
P.O. Box 735 
Oakland 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


Established in 1867 
COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TrRusT SAFE DEposiIT 


12TH AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


a 
IP 


328-426 
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New State Assistant 

ALIFORNIA’S new State Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, taking the 
place of Mr. A. R. Heron, is Walter Emmett 
Morgan, former principal of the Washington 
School, Berkeley. He will have charge of 

the department of statistics and research. 
For many years Mr. Morgan was a resident 
of Alameda. He received his A. B. degree from 
the University of California in 1919 and his 


- Hs — 
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M. A. in 1922. He was vice-principal of the 
Haight School in Alameda for three years, 
then went to Fresno as principal of an elemen- 
tary school and was also director of research 
for the Fresno schools. Three years ago he 
went to Berkeley as principal of the Washing- 
ton School. 


Mr. Morgan has made an excellent record in 
his school work and his many friends rejoice 
in his educational advancement. 


Bien 
“ 
‘ 


4. ¢ 


t 
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First Unit of the Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, now under con- 
struction, accommodating 5,000 students. See Sierra Educational News, Dec., 1925, 
p. 703, “An Adventure in Apprenticeship” by W.S. Keinholz, director of vocational 
education, Los Angeles. Howard A. Campion is principal of this great school. 


School Entertainments 


PROBLEM that is constantly recurring in 
Re activities is that of providing suit- 
able material for use in school entertainments. 
Experts in this field are the Eldridge Enter- 
tainment House, of Denver; Colorado (922 S. 
Ogden Street). The main office of this great 
organization is Franklin, Ohio. They specialize 
in the best in plays, pageants, minstrel mate- 
rial, operettas, novel songs, stunts, recitation 
books and monologs. The Eldridge people 


issue a valuable 96-page catalog which any 


California teacher may have upon request. 





Radio at Bed-Time 
co boys to bed is no longer a prob 
lem with radio broadcasting to aid. In 
a Berkeley, California, academy, the 70 boys 
go to bed and listen to radio programs. After 
the boys have fallen asleep, the teachers go 
round and take off the ear-phones, according 


to a letter from one of the boys himself. ‘““We 
like to listen to the programs between 8 and 
10 o’clock, until we fall asleep,” the letter 
reads. “It looks funny to see all the boys in 
bed with ear-phones on.” 
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EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 


Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, Grade and High School 
Instructors have found in these schools during past years a delightful and positive short cut 
to skill in demonstrating and teaching successfully good handwriting. 


Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and pedagogical 
truths about plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 


For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 2128 


Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Mathematics and Machinists’ Jobs 


By FRANK CUSHMAN 


A Wiley Trade Series Book that will serve as an instruction manual for machinists and 
apprentices and will meet a recognized need for text material for trade classes and apprentice 


schoo:s for machinists. 


Ready May, 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 


1926. 








TWIST, RUB 
OR SCRUB 


HOLDEN BOOK 
COVER MATERIAL 


It Resists Rough Handling 
and Soiiing 
It Withstands Abrasion and 
Wear. It Provides a Water- 
proof, weatherproof “Jacket” 
for the Books. 


Book Covers Make 300ks 

Twice as Long as Usual. 
The 

HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 


COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 
SPRINGFIELD - - MASSACHUSETTS 


Holden Last 


RECENT RESEARCH 


Indicates that the average child receives 
42% of its education through the eyes. 
OPTOMETRY is a powerful ally to educa- 
tion. OPTOMETRY offers a career to edu- 
cated people. 

Send now for Bulletin of Onten:e..-. 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
“A Class ‘A’ School” 

1101 Wright & Callender Building 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 





Gray Iron Castings for 
Decorative Purposes 
Book Ends and 
Door Stops.  Iror,—— 
Bird Bath Stand: 
in white, gray or 
stone colors. Send 
for price list an 
circular. 
Emporia Foundry 
Company 37 
Emporia, 





Kansas 





— 


The Clark and The 


Brewer Teachers 
cA gency 
B. F. Clark—43rd Year—H. D. Hughes 


Every applicant is listed in every office. 
School officers and teachers, too, profit 
by our nation wide registration. One 
registration only—no extra charge—for 
all offices. 


Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Com. Bidg. 
Chicago, Lyon & Healy Bidg. Minneapolis, 
Globe Bldg. Kansas City, N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Jenkins Arcade. Baltimore, 211 
N. Calvert St. New York, Flatiron Bldg. 































For that throbbing 
Nervous Headache 


massage the temples 
with cooling, soothing 


“Ientholatum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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A New Development In 
Nature Study 


C. P. Russeiti, Park Naturalist 
Yosemite National Park, California 


- keeping with Director Mather’s educational 
program for National Parks, Yosemite has 
broadened her field. For some years past the 
public has been offered the advantages of trips 
afield with competent naturalists, and now a 
well organized course of study in field natural 
history, not for the public but for serious 
students, has been instituted. 

The school is known as the Yosemite Field 
School of Natural History. It was organized in 
1925 by H. C. Bryant, founder of the nature 
guide movement in Yosemite and director of 
education for the California Fish and Game 





Practical field training in nature study for teachers. 
One week of the seven weeks’ course is 
devoted to a trip into the high mountain 
region of Yosemite. 


Students who availed themselves 
of the 1925 work reacted so satisfactorily from 
every standpoint that the National Park Ser- 
vice feels that the new work holds much of 
promise. Teachers of nature study and biology, 
leaders of Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, 
ind nature guides for municipal camps 


(‘ommission. 


and 








A Nature Class in Yosemite 


civic organizations find that the course pro 
vides quite the training needed for their work 

Emphasis is placed on intensive field work 
and each student on completing the course will 
be expected to know and identify the common 
trees, shrubs, flowers, fishes, amphibians, rep 
tiles, birds, and mammals of Yosemite. 

Opportunity for practice teaching, leading 
parties afield, presentation of nature lore at 
the campfire, and writing nature notes will be 
given every student. Seven weeks are given 
to the work, one week being spent in making 
an excursion to the summit region of the park 

The work is of university grade, but no credit 
is offered. No tuition or fees are required, 
and expense is limited to sundry materials 
transportation, food, housing, etc. Free camp 
grounds are available to those who have their 
own equipment; hotel or American plan camp | 
accommodations are near at hand for those | 
who do not care to camp. 

The number of students is limited to 20, and 
applicants will be accepted on the basis of | 
date and written application. Two years of | 
college work is held as the minimum pre 
requisite. The Park Naturalist, Yosemite Na 
tional Park, will supply further information on 
request. 

















* * * 


In Italy 
ANY friends of Mr. and Mrs. John M« 
Naught will be glad to hear from them 
through the pages of the Sierra Educational 
News. We received some time ago from Mr 
and Mrs. John McNaught a most appreciative 
holiday remembrance. They wrote from Rom« 
where they may be reached at Pensione Gir | 
ardet, 12 Piagga dell’ Esqinlino, Rome, Italy. | 
Dr. McNaught will be remembered by man) 
for her work as Commissioner of Elementary 
Schools. Mr. and Mrs. McNaught are now} 
spending a number of years in travel and sight 
seeing in Europe. Their many friends will 
wish them a most delightful sojourn and safé 
return. 
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LABORATORY FURNITURE 
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|! Properly Seasoned Woods Do Not Warp 
—? | In five or six years after your Laboratory Furniture is installed, you can appreciate 
heir | what it means to have Kewaunee yard-seasoned and kiln-dried woods used in its 
amp | construct_on. 
Ost We carry an enormous stock of hard woods suitable for Laboratory Furniture. 
They are seasoned in our yards and then thoroughly dried in our extensive kilns. 
and No lumber is ever used that is not in perfect condition for the proper manufacture 
. of of Laboratory Furniture. 
: of We frequently receive such reports as this: 
pee “We are very well satisfied with the results which we have 
Na obtained from the use of this furniture, as we find it all that you 
1 OI claimed for it. The tables are flat and free from warping as when 
installed.” § 
e ° 
" The Laboratory Furniture cAuthority 
hem That’s what educators call the big Kewaunee Book—416 pages, with 46 views of 
ona! buildings and model installations and with some of the desks reproduced in natural 
Mr colors. The book will be sent without charge, prepaid, to any executive. 
itive 
ome 
Gir 
taly 
1an} LABORATORY sewawieed p Ce 
tar) C. G. Campbel]l, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 
now 116 Lincoln Street, Kewaunee, Wis. 
‘ight Pacific Coast Sales Office 


wil 251 Rialto Blidg., San Francisco 


as 
safe Los Angeles Portland Spokane Phoenix, Ariz 
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Fairyland alias a Kindergarten 


IRMA ADAMS 
Kindergarten Teacher, San Francisco 


TEP through the intriguing little green door 
S of the John L. Shearer School kindergarten 
in Napa, California, to find yourself in a veri- 
table fairyland. 

You glance about hurriedly, trying to see 
all your favorite fairyland characters at once. 
Here they are! Han- 
sel and Gretel, with 
the Old Witch who 
lived in the woods. 
Her house of old 
world vari-shaped and 
colored cookies, with 
a peppermint chim- 
ney, is such a delici- 
ous. beautiful place. 
The two children are 
frightened as a black 
cat ominously ap- 
proaches them. A 
more pleasant cat above the transom is reach- 
ing down to catch a lovely yellow butterfly. 

You feel certain that the panel of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty is the finest. Or is Red Riding 
Hood the nicest, you question yourself. There 
is Blue Beard, and Jack and the Bean Stalk, 
with a panel of the friendly old Cow jumping 
yver the Moon, and Ding Dong Bell, with 
which we are all so familiar. Even upon the 
school-room clock, which has now been con- 
verted into a beautiful 





fixture, we find the 
famous little mouse. 
Beside the fireplace 
nook we stop as 
though we might hear 
the Pied Piper play- 





ing the tune that en- 
ticed the little children to romp and follow 
close at his heels into the mountain. 

The murals are light and gay in color, and 
simple in their decorative treatment. The 
frieze is divided into large and small panels 
as best fitted to the 
room, from three to 
eight feet long and 
five feet high. The 
painting is done in flat 
oil colors, making the 
work durable and per- 
manent. 

The artist, 
charming 


whose 
interpreta- 
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tions of the nursery rhyme classics decorate! 
this kindergarten is Louise D. Tessin, now an 
instructor at the Sacramento Junior College 
Another kindergarten in which she carried out 
stories of animals, is in the Lincoln School in 
Napa. 

+ + 


San Diego Summer Session 


EVEN HUNDRED teachers and college stu. 

dents who attended the summer session of 
1925 at the State Teachers College of San 
Diego were offered a program of over 50 pro 
fessional and collegiate courses given by al 
faculty of 25 specialists. The classes were! 
limited to a number making efficient work| 
possible. 


In the session of 1926, the same conditions 
will obtain. Enrollment in Term I, running 
from June 28, to August 6, when all of the 
courses will be given, will be limited to 650, 
and in Term II, from August 8, to August 31,| 
when only the required certification courses— 
Public Education in California, Education for} 
Citizenship, The Constitution and Princfples| 
of Elementary Education, will be given, enroll. | 
ment will be limited to 150. 


In the first, or “regular” term, a well-bal- 
anced program of daily work beginning at 
8 a. m., and closing at 2 p. m., will include 
10 courses in school administration and super- 
vision, 11 additional courses in elementary and 
junior high school education, 18 collegiate 
courses in literature, history, psychology, 
geography, astronomy, and 12 courses in such 
special fields as physical education, art and 
music. A special feature will consist of demon- 
strations of elementary school work. Four 
groups of children—a beginners’ class, a fourth 
grade class in the fundamentals of the cur- 
riculum, a sixth grade group in projects and 
a group of children organized as a rural school 
will be in charge of specialists who will 
demonstrate their work in a free period when 
all of the students of the session may have 
opportunity to visit and witness the pro 
cedures. 





As usual at the San Diego summer sessions 
there will be the weekly assemblies addressed 
by the best lecturers obtainable, while the 
arrangement for closing of class work early 
in the afternoon will furnish ample time for 
work in the library of over twenty thousand 
titles, for excursions, and for the healthful 
recreation in field and water sports for which 
San Diego is famous. 
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Have You a Little Paper in Your School? 
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Che Srhonl News 


A facsimile of the front page of a schoolpaper, such as may be published for the purpose of convincing 
parents of your children of the value of printing in connection with academic 


T the newspaper is to the general 
V V community the schoolpaper is to the 
schoolcommunity. Both publications 
possess uncommon interest to their readers 
by the printing of news 
items, and both have 
the power of moulding 
public opinion. One in- 
fluences mature minds; 
the other influences the 
youthful minds. Both 
are informative and 
highly educational. Es- 
pecially is this latter 
statement true in the 
case of schoolpapers. 
The schoolpaper. has 
one distinct advantage 
in educational value—it 
is the product of its 
readers. To be success- 
ful it must represent 
the combined effort of 
every classintheschool 
and be of interest to 
every student enrolled 
in those classes. The academic classes may 
be assigned the task of collecting news, pre- 
paring interesting articles, and revising the 
printers’ proofs for errors in English con- 
struction, spelling and typography; the art 
classes may have charge of the illustrations 






Any Community, ANY STATE 


The Value of Schoolpapers 





Information: The Education Department of the American Type Founders Company employs the services 
of professional educators, efficiency engineers and trained salesmen to aid you in establishing 
printing courses in your schools. With this Company the word “service” is spelled H-E-L-P. 


For information write F. K. Pamuips, Manager, Epucation DEPARTMENT 


and vocational instruction in public schools. 


and general typographic arrangements; the 
commercial classes may look after the busi- 
ness end of the publication, such matters as 
soliciting money for subscriptions or adver- 
tisements, making dis- 
bursements for paper, 
inks, etc. The actual 
work of type composi- 
tion, imposition, press- 
work and binding will 
be done by the printing 
classes. 

No other activity can 
combine into a single 
educational unity prac- 
tically the entire facili- 
tiesof the institution as 
does the schoolpaper. 

With the installation 
of printing instruction 
in a school all the aca- 
demic work is revital- 
ized. English, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, 
and art will take on a 
different meaning to 
students who have hitherto regarded these 
studies merely as necessary evils. Taught in 
conjunction with printing, their great value 
as vital elements of education is realized. 

Request us to send you a chart showing 
the “Mechanics of Journalism.” It is free. 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 
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What’s the matter? 


Perhaps Jane had a toast-and-coffee 
breakfast. Or perhaps she managed 
fried egg and a bit of muffin. Or, again, 
pezhaps she overslept and didn’t have 
time even for a piece of candy from thz 
nearby shop. Little wonder, then, that 
Jane missed the points of the science les- 
son, fell down in history, and became 
droopy and listless before noon. 
Children (like grown-ups) must start 
the day with a nourishing “better break- 
fast™ to be keen of mind and keep the 
pace; and a hot, home-cooked cereal 
should be the basis of this “better break- 
fast.” For cereals—and especially Al- 
bers Better Breakfast Cereals—are fuel- 
foods. Rich in carbohydrates — easily 
digested and quickly put to body use. 
Because Albers have been cereal spe- 
cialists for more than 30 years, you will 
find today at your grocer’s an Albers 
Better Breakfast Cereal to meet every 
breakfast need. And mail the coupon 
below for the famous Albers booklet, 
“The ABC of Better Breakfasts.” 


Albers 


Stands for 
better 


breakfasts 3 p 
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we 
Nate noe 


Mail this coupon now! 


Albers Bros. Milling Co.. 348 Orient Building, San Francisco. 
Please send me, free, your new booklet, “The ABC of Eetter 
Breaktasts’””— including the children’s growth-chart and the 
new menu-chart, “A month of better break fasts.”’ 


Name 


Address ——___ 









The Building of “American” Desks 
Is a Study in Co-operation 


Co-operation is the power behind all progressive industry today 
... in contrast with competition, that stern taskmaster of a less 
enlightened era. It is by working amicably together that “Ameri- 
can” employes are able to construct desks of recognized excel- 
lence ... school equipment which receives the grateful approval 

of a discriminating public. 


To co-operate with the purchaser, we have established 53 dis- 
tributing stations throughout the United States, where a stock of 
many different models is constantly ready for your order. Prompt 
shipment is thus translated from possibility to certainty. 


because they have been built to cost far less in the end. 


American Seating Company 


, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only 
? 
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The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you 









C.F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco, 601 Mission Street; Los Angeles, 222 So. Los Angeles Street 
Phoenix, Ariz. 524 W. Washington Street 
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1926 Summer Session 


June 21—July 30 


Courses For 
The Elementary School Credential 
The Junior High School Credential 
The Veachers College Diploma 
The Administration Credential, Elementary 
The Supervision Credential, Class A 


Juni ir College Electives 


For detailed information write 
RALPH W. SWETMAN, President Humboldt State Teachers College 
Arcata, California 





